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r SHE Geddes Report has put the Government 
between the devil and the deep sea. If they 
reject it out of hand they incur the wrath 

not only of the professional ‘* Anti-wasters,’’ but of a 

large and powerful section of the business world and 

the middle classes. If they accept it they are confronted 
with enemies in all quarters—the champions of every 
threatened interest or Department. In point of fact, 
no Government could accept it as a whole. Mr. 

Churchill, or some more ruthless reactionary, at the 

head of a strong Tory majority, might carry out cuts 

in the social services while saving the Army and Navy ; 

a powerful Labour Party might reverse the process. 

The present Government, having no unity and no 

support in the country, can only make one more 

desperate attempt at evasion. Their probable line of 
action was revealed by Sir Robert Horne and Mr. 

Chamberlain in the great Economy debate this week. 

Both came to praise Cesar as well as to bury him. 

The Geddes Committee had done splendid work ; but 

obviously it could not be allowed to fix our standards 

of naval and military strength, its proposals regarding 
education would be a breach of public faith, the sacking 
of officials would only save the merest trifle, and so on. 

The Departments will all in turn produce their counter- 

blasts—when the effect of the Admiralty memorandum, 

which had a bad press, has worn off a little. The 

Government will then promise more economies of their 

own. Nobody, we imagine, will believe these promises, 

particularly after the exposure which Sir Robert Horne 
gave last Monday of his notions of finance. One of 
his arguments was designed to show that the Govern- 
ment had been economical, because our expenditure 








had only gone up five and a-half times since the war, 
while that of France had gone up ten times—and this 
without taking any account of the differences in the 
value of the currencies or of the public debts! And 
in another he invited us to regard the interest on the 
war debt, not as a burden on the taxpayer at all, but 
as money kindly distributed by the Exchequer to be 
invested in trade! We suspect that the digging of 
Sir Eric Geddes’s grave will be one of the last acts of 
this Government, before they follow him into it. 
of *” *” 


Mr. Bonar Law, in his speech at Glasgow on Wednes- 
day, found serious fault with Lord Grey for having 
attacked the Government on the ground of its foreign 
policy. He referred to the tradition of national unity 
on such matters, and said that he thought Lord Grey 
would have been the last man in the world to break 
through it. This, if we may say so, is all nonsense. 
Evidently Mr. Bonar Law has overlooked the fact 
that since 1914 there has been a great European war 
which has destroyed altogether the foundations upon 
which British foreign policy has been built for much 
longer than his own lifetime. Foreign policy to-day is 
inextricably mixed up with domestic policy, and it 
would be disastrous if the old tradition were permitted 
to survive to the extent of preventing the free discus- 
sion of vital issues. Fundamentally, no doubt, the 
great majority of Englishmen are agreed as to what, 
in the new conditions, our foreign policy should be ; 
but that fundamental agreement is not represented at 
present by the policy of the Coalition Government. It 
is more than possible that Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Grey, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Bonar Law himself, 
if they were all members of the same Government, 
could agree without difficulty upon a common line of 
action in foreign affairs; but that line of action would 
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not be the kaleidoscopic policy of bargains and pre- 
tences which Mr. Lloyd George has hitherto pursued. 
Until we can all agree we must face the disadvantages 
of disagreement, which we shall never overcome without 
public discussion. Lately we have learned that France 
does not really want the “ Pact” which Mr. Lloyd 
George has offered her. That is very welcome news, 
for certainly no one in this country wants it. But 
the mere fact that we supposed this guarantee to be 
necessary to the re-establishment of a sane policy in 
Europe shows how far we can be misled by the kind 
of diplomacy which Lord Grey has criticised. 
* * * 


There is no one, we suppose, belonging to any party 
in this country who would not agree that Mr. Balfour 
thoroughly deserved the splendid reception which he 
has had this week on his return from Washington. 
He has done more than any man ever did, and perhaps 
more than any other man could have done, to promote 
Anglo-American friendship. The policy which he has 
pursued, and the speeches which he has made, during his 
three months’ sojourn in America have been exactly right. 
He very quickly grasped the situation and took the 
large view; he supported the American administra- 
tion; in Mr. Lloyd George’s words, “‘ he never haggled,”’ 
and he never hesitated to override his own technical 
advisers when broad issues of policy were involved. 
Thirty-five years ago, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Balfour made a great reputation which he has been 
dissipating ever since. As a party leader he was an 
almost grotesque failure, in spite of his supreme debating 
abilities, and as an administrator during the past few 
years he has remained in the background, content to 
support tacitly the policies of Mr. Lloyd George— 
whom, in an oddly detached fashion, he has always 
admired. He passed through the war unscathed and 
untroubled, and at Versailles offered no resistance to 
the insanity of victory. In short, he has allowed us 
to forget that he is one of the greatest of living English- 
men. He is in his seventy-fourth year, but in mind 
he is as young as he was at thirty—which was not 
very young. Whether he will have another oppor- 
tunity of doing his country as great a service as he has 
done it at Washington we cannot tell. But at any 
rate we are not likely to forget for a few years that in 
Mr. Balfour we possess a man who, with his intense 
patriotism, his great intellectual breadth and elasticity, 
and his easy and unfailing courage, can—if he chooses 
—represent Great Britain in international affairs more 
truly, perhaps, and more effectively than any other living 
public man. 

* * * 

The debate on India in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday produced a remarkable incident. For some 
unexplained reason no member of the Labour Party 
was permitted by the Speaker to take part in the dis- 
cussion. In accordance with the usual practice in 
first-class debates the Labour whips had informed the 
Speaker of the name of the member who was to be the 
spokesman of the party—in this case its Vice-Chairman, 
Colonel Wedgwood. But although Colonel Wedgwood 
rose several times, Mr. Whitley neglected to call upon 
him. After fourteen speeches had been delivered in a 
seven-hour debate, the Speaker added insult to injury 
by asking Colonel Croft at 10.45 p.m. to curtail his 
remarks so that the Labour representative might have 
ten minutes in which to state the views of his party! 
Unless it is to go all over India that the Labour Party 
was deliberately “‘ gagged” it is certainly important 
that Mr. Whitley should offer some further explanation 
of his extraordinary conduct. The debate itself fol- 
lowed the inevitable lines. Not only are the Die-hards 
a small group, but now that Lord Carson has left 
them, they have no spokesman of even moderate 
intelligence or Parliamentary abilities. Practically the 


whole House was behind the policy of the Government, 
as outlined by Mr. Montagu and the Prime Minister, 
and if the Labour members had not walked out as a 
protest against the way in which they had been treated, 
the Government majority would have been even more 
overwhelming than it was. 
* * * 
A draft Constitution for Palestine has now been 
issued. The administration is to be of the Crown Colony 
type, its principal feature being a Legislative Council 
of twenty-five members. Ten of them will be official, 
and fifteen unofficial, of whom twelve will be elected 
indirectly through a system of electoral colleges and 
the other three nominated—one by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Palestine, and two by the 
High Commissioner. One of the nominated members 
must be a Moslem, one a Christian and one a Jew. 
It is laid down that English, Arabic and Hebrew are 
to be the official languages of the country; that no 
discrimination is to be made on the grounds of race, 
religion or language, and that separate religious Courts 
are to be established for the three communities. We 
hope that this constitution will work satisfactorily ; 
but it would be idle to pretend that the prospects are 
encouraging. The Arabs are no nearer to accepting 
the idea of the “national home” for the Jews. and 
unless the provocative attitude of some of the extremer 
Zionists can be moderated, there is not likely to be 
anything better than a sullen peace, maintained by 
British arms. Lord Northcliffe, who has recently been 
in the country, tells a gloomy tale of its condition, and 
foresees the risk of our being involved in “a second 
Ireland.” If that should happen there would be an 
end of the Jewish “ national home.’’ We should regret 
it, for this experiment in the mingling of Western and 
Eastern civilisation is one of great interest and import- 
ance. But notall the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can ensure its success; the Jews alone can do that. 


* * * 


The teachers’ organisations had made, in anticipation 
of the Geddes .*¥- full preparations for a strenuous 
battle against the proposed educational reductions. 
Most of them have either raised special funds for the 
struggle by levy, or have set aside substantial sums 
from their reserves. Their efforts will be reinforced 
by those of other educational organisations. The 
Workers’ Educational Association, for example, has 
already inaugurated a national campaign of protest, 
and is appealing for funds in order to carry it out on 
the largest possible scale. Educational opinion has 
been largely asleep in this country since the big national 
campaign, also organised by the W.E.A., which accom- 
panied the passage of the Fisher Act; but there are 
clear signs of its awakening now. The argument that 
teachers’ salaries ought to be reduced in correspondence 
with the cuts in wages which have taken effect in 
industry is misleading; for the teachers were ad- 
mittedly before the war the most scandalously under- 
paid among the brain-working professions, and it was 
generally agreed that increased salaries were essential 
if the standard of teaching was to be improved. In 
fighting against the proposal to economise at their 
expense, the teachers will have behind them the solid 
support of those who are concerned with education. 
Unduly low salaries are quite as detrimental to sound 
educational work as the larger classes which the Geddes 
Committee also proposes to make general. There is 
a larger volume of public opinion keenly interested in 
education than the educational “‘ economists ”’ seem to 
suppose, and it is clear that, if the Government and Mr. 
Fisher try to enforce the Geddes cuts, they will have a 
strenuous time before them. The teachers’ organisa- 
tions are already talking of a possible strike; but 
before it comes to that there will be the greatest possible 
effort to mobilise public opinion against the proposals. 
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Sir Alfred Mond this week addressed the national 
conference of Poor Law Guardians, and defended the 
policy of his department in connection with the relief 
scales at present in force. In reply to the statement 
that the scales now sanctioned are insufficient for the 
maintenance of a reasonable standard of living, he 
remarked that all he could say was that people were 
living on them; and, to an interrupter who interjected 
“existing,” he replied that living and existing were, 
after all, synonymous terms. This may be good enough 
for Sir Alfred Mond ; but it is hardly good enough for 
the unemployed. Moreover, by sanctioning the some- 
what higher scale of relief now in force in Poplar, Sir 
Alfred Mond appears to have destroyed the force of 
his own argument. No doubt the special Poplar scale 
was sanctioned in order to avoid a worse thing, for the 
sanction was accompanied by the disallowance of the 
much higher scale recently proposed by the Poplar 
Guardians. But if there is no reason why Poplar 
should not be permitted to adopt its own scale, there 
is certainly no reason why the unemployed in other 
parts of London should have less than Sir Alfred Mond 
is prepared to sanction in Poplar. It may comfort Sir 
Alfred Mond to reflect that the position now is no 
worse than it was after the Battle of Waterloo; but 
those who read Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s and other 
studies of that period will find nothing to console them 
in the thought. Sir Alfred Mond.has been praised by 
the Geddes Committee for his economical ways; but 
the tone of his speeches, and his too evident contentment 
both with himself and with things as they are, are 
hardly calculated to smooth the path of the Government 
in its dealings with those for whom Sir Alfred considers 


mere “ existence’ good enough. 


* * * 


The Secretary for Mines has reported to Parliament 
the refusal of the coalowners to operate Part II. of the 
Mines Act of 1920, or, in other words, to agree to the 
setting up of the representative machinery contem- 
plated in the Act. The position now is that, unless a 
resolution in favour of the operation of Part II. is 
carried in both Houses of Parliament, the whole scheme, 
the last relic of the plans for the reorganisation of the 
industry based on the Coal Commission’s Reports, 
lapses automatically. At the same time it has been 
announced that the moment is not opportune for the 
carrying out of the Government’s pledge—on the 
unanimous recommendation of the Commissioners— 
to nationalise the ownership of minerals. The Geddes 
Committee now recommends the total abolition of the 
Mines Department, and the division of its remaining 
duties between the Home Office and the Board of Trade. 
The Miners’ Federation is endeavouring to persuade 
the Government to introduce into both Houses the 
resolution necessary in order to secure the continued 
operation of Part II., but its success seems very 
doubtful in face of the determined resistance which is now 
being offered from all sides against every attempt to 
- the coal industry on a more satisfactory basis. 
The claim of the owners, which the Geddes Committee 
m proposing the abolition of the Mines Department 
seems to endorse, is that the agreement of last summer 
renders the machinery proposed under the Mines Act 
unnecessary. This is not the view of the miners, who 
-have had experience of the difficulty of getting the 
owners to operate last year’s agreement in a reasonable 
spirit, and feel keenly the need for such statutory 
protection as the Mines Act can afford. We still hope 


that the Government may not allow Part II. to lapse ; 
but in view of the organised opposition we shall probably 
be disappointed. Thus, the whole of the Royal 
Commission's investigation into the coal industry, and 
its drastic condemnation of the present system, ends 
in smoke. , " 





An Irish correspondent writes: The opening meeting 
of Mr. de Valera’s electoral campaign was not a political 
success. Dubliners flocked to hear the speeches, but 
even Republicans admitted the apathy of the audience, 
and speaker after speaker confessed that public opinion 
was opposed to the rejection of the Treaty. One 
would imagine from the denunciations of Mr. de Valera 
that in deciding to appeal to the constituencies the 
Provisional Government had deliberately betrayed the 
national cause, and with a logic peculiarly his own, 
he demanded popular support to assist him in preventing 
the people from expressing their views at the polls. 
But the gathering in O'Connell Street was something 
more than a political demonstration. Its significance 
lay less in the speeches than in the I.R.A. battalions 
massed about the platforms to show that if the voters 
are with Mr. Collins the Volunteers, or at least a for- 
midable section of them, are with Mr. de Valera. 
Possibly the Republicans persuade themselves that a 
display of military strength will be sufficient in itself 
to stampede voters out of the Free State camp without 
actually employing force. Mr. Collins, however, fears 
that more serious projects are afoot, a conclusion 
strengthened by the seizures of arms and transport 
from R.I.C. detachments in Cork and Kerry by 
Republican raiders. His warning that a coup d'état is 
being planned has startled the country, which is well 
aware that a policy of violence, though it might wreck 
the Provisional Government, could not possibly establish 
the Republic. Given anything like a fair chance, Ireland 
will not be terrorised by the threat of an armed minority 
But the task of Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith is made 
infinitely more difficult by declarations of support on 
the part of the British Government. The order sus- 
pending evacuation is futile in itself and can serve only 
to strengthen the hands of the wreckers. If the 
Provisional Government is to stand at all it must 
stand without the aid of British bayonets, and the sooner 
the troops are out of the country the better it will be 
for everyone except the Die-Hard Republicans. 

* * * 


The Ulster crisis, ugly as it looks, is not nearly so 
hopeless as a good many outsiders assume. Admittedly 
the wild men of both parties have flung reason to the 
winds, and the renewal of anarchy in Belfast, coming 
on top of the deplorable border bickerings, has created 
a desperately difficult situation. But there are welcome 
signs that the blind fanaticism of these extremists is 
not shared by the Northern and Southern leaders, 
even if they feel themselves compelled in public to 
join in some of the traditional war-cries. While 

r. Collins may find excuses for the activities of the 
I.R.A. in Fermanagh and Tyrone, and Sir James Craig 
may apparently justify wholesale reprisals, both of 
them are striving hard behind the scenes to prevent 
a final rupture, realising as they do that to push matters 
to extremes would mean ruin for North and South alike. 
The action of the British Government in refusing to 
march troops across the Ulster border into Southern 
territory has had a decidedly calming effect. It has 
soothed the suspicions of the I.R.A. that the Army 
would prove to be, as often in the past, merely a pawn 
in Orange hands, and it has brought home to Northern 
Unionists that if they are bent on war they cannot 
hope in the future to fight by proxy. There seems to 
be at least a fair chance of the early release of the L.R.A. 
footballers arrested by Orange Specials, and once this 
is accomplished the return of the Unionist hostages 
will not os delayed. Though the armed terrorists of 
Belfast have seized the opportunity to better their most 
notorious performances in the past, Northern opinion 
on the whole has displayed unexpected moderation and 
restraint. It is becoming clear at last that the alterna- 
tive to agreement between North and South is civil 
war degenerating into anarchy, and however pleasing 
a2 
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this prospect may be to the snipers, bomb-throwers and 
kidnappers, it has no attractions for the ordinary 


citizen of the Free State or of the Northern Government. 
x x * 


PouiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes : How came the Geddes 
Report to figure in the earlier calculations of Ministers 
as a sure electioneering card? Since the hour of its 

publication the document has been shaking the towers of official- 
dom from Storey’s Gate to the Admiralty Arch. Not only so, 
but throughout the country countless minor whirlwinds and 
eddies of resentment have been set in motion, all bearing down 
on the luckless Coalition. As an exhibition of courage this 
challenge to every bureaucratic interest may be magnificent, 
but unless pursued till annoyance is swallowed up in admiration 
it is clearly not electioneering. Many a Ministerialist who, even 
before the Report came out, was in doubt about his seat is now 


persuaded that all is over. 
* * * 


Here, of course, I am discussing not the merits of the Report 
but merely its political reactions. From that point of view I 
find it impossible to foretell the ultimate attitude of the Govern- 
ment. Through the publicity given to their electioneering 
preoccupations, Ministers are responsible for the state of moral 
atrophy to which this Parliament has been reduced, willing to 
make a good end, yet apprehensive of being dissolved before the 
good becomes apparent. Action on the Geddes lines means the 
stirring up in every constituency of innumerable nests of hornets, 
at once well organised and conveniently placed for purposes 
of reprisal. On the other hand, neglect to follow up the recom- 
mendations by spectacular cuts, together with at least a nominal 
relief in taxation, must provoke yet wider disappointment. 
Either way, where does the anticipated vote-catching come in ? 

* * * 

Owing, I imagine, more to these perplexities than to any 
irresistible surging-up of the fraternal instinct, we may see before 
long a renewed movement on the part of the Coalition Liberals 
for a reunion of the various Liberal groups. Two factors are 
operating in the Coalition Liberal mind towards this end : (1) 
the almost savage candour with which, since the opening of the 
session, the Unionists have been avowing that after recent 
experiences in Ireland they mean to have no more truck with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Utopianism, whether in India or Egypt, let 
alone Moscow or Berlin; and (2) the evidence that has been 
accumulating since the formation of the National Liberal Party 
of the damage inflicted by: that strategic misfire on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hold on Liberalism in the constituencies. It is now 
acknowledged that when the February election was called off, 
the Central Hall rally should have been cancelled, too. After 
the Younger episode the demonstration inevitably took on the 
aspect of a double affront, offensive on the one hand to the now 
completely estranged Tory section of the Coalition, and on the 
other hand only too effective in bringing into play the latent 
reserves, certainly of Wee Free energy and talent, possibly of 
hard cash as well. 


* * * 

Moreover, it has to be borne in mind that the differences to 
be reconciled on the Liberal side are not merely those between 
Coalitionists and non-Coalitionists. There are, besides, certain 
smouldering feuds within the Coalition itself, and even within 
the Cabinet. Is it quite as certain as is generally assumed 
that in the event of the Prime Minister crossing the floor within 
the next few weeks or months, every other Liberal Minister 
would voluntarily do likewise? Clearly that is an assumption 
not accepted unreservedly by Mr. Churchill’s Conservative 
colleagues. At all events, I observe that the Colonial Secretary 
is receiving uneasy hints through the usual channels (likewise 
intended, unless I am mistaken, for his supposed fellow-con- 
spirator, the Lord Chancellor) that in the event of a reconstruction 
of the Government, and failing a Chamberlain Premiership, Mr. 
Balfour might be called in, if only as a safeguard against the 
danger of a Birkenhead-Churchill combination. 

* * * 

On this question of the Liberal split and its radiations, I may 
be permitted to add that my allusion the other week to the 
facing-both-ways attitude of Manchester Liberalism had refer- 
ence not to measures or policies, but to men and tactics—to 
the reluctance of certain leading local Liberals to take sides in 
what they declare to be a merely personal quarrel between Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, and to their professed indifference 
to such trivial matters. Human nature, especially political 
human nature, being what it is, I should expect this somewhat 
chilling aloofness to produce precisely such results as are now 
exhibited in the state of Manchester’s Liberal representation. 


THE SHOPKEEPERS’ CALCULUS 


" HAT is Economy?” says Sir Eric Geddes, 
and gives us the answer in two blue-books— 
with the promise of a third to follow. We 

share the gratitude of Sir Robert Horne to the Geddes 

Committee and the admiration of Mr. Chamberlain, 

who compared it to the Nasmyth hammer and the trunk 

of the elephant: ‘ nothing was too large for it to lift 
and nothing too small for it to pick up.” The Report 
is, indeed, a monument of thoroughness. But so, also, 
is The Prince of Niccolo Macchiavelli or the programme 
of the Third International or the Albert Memorial. 

And it is worth while, before we decide to render divine 

honours to this monument, to ask ourselves what god 

it represents. 

The plain man who takes his spiritual guidance 
from the Anti-Waste press has no doubt about the 
answer. Economy is the true religion, and virtue consists 
in cutting off shillings anywhere and anyhow. It is 
a simple faith and one for which we ourselves, both as 
natural men and as struggling taxpayers, have a good 
deal of sympathy. Every branch of the public service 
is to come under the sacrificial axe and yield its quota 
of offerings—soldiers and sailors, war-pensions and 
Petroleum Departments, teachers’ salaries and_police- 
women, “ homes for heroes”? and royal yachts; as 
the total of millions saved mounts up, so our income 
tax comes down. Unfortunately, however, there is a 
monster fallacy lurking here. This calculus of savings 
is as absurd as Bentham’s hedonistic calculus; a 
mere addition sum of “‘ economies” is as fatuous as 
a mere addition sum of pleasures or pains. The only 
test of this or that piece of expenditure, says Sir Eric 
Geddes, is, ‘‘ Can the nation afford it?” He is wrong; 
there are other tests, no less important. One is, “ Can 
the nation afford to do without this or that particular 
service ?’’ and another is, “ Shall we, by saving half- 
a-crown here, find ourselves paying half-a-crown, or 
perhaps five shillings, somewhere else in consequence ? ” 
Directly we begin to discriminate in that way, we find 
that the Geddes proposals fall into different categories : 
some are good, some are doubtful, some are bad. 

The cuts in the Estimates for the three fighting 
services are, in the main, good. It may well be that 
the Admiralty are right and the Geddes Committee 
wrong about some of the naval details. But confronted 
with the Government’s own statement that “ no great 
war was to be anticipated within the next ten years,” 
we do not see how the Committee could have avoided the 
conclusion they came to that there was a gigantic waste 
in the Navy. Sir Eric Geddes and his colleagues 
are hardly open to the suspicion of being Utopian 
pacifists, and on the facts and the figures they adduce 
few will boggle at their recommendations of all-round 
reductions—from fighting men to admirals’ ‘* Retinues” 
and motor cars. We certainly need not quarrel with 
a diminished expenditure of £21,000,000 on the Navy, 
and we are certainly entitled to further large reductions 
as a result of the Washington decisions. Equally right 
are they in their indictment of the lavish scale on 
which man-power is still being estimated in the Army. 
The swollen army is, indeed, in one way a worse evil 
than the swollen navy; it not only means waste of 
money, but it is positively mischievous in providing 
our military and civilian Cesars, like Mr. Churchill, 
with a dangerous toy in the Near and Middle East. 
As for what may be called the luxuries of the military 
establishment, a good many of them will disappear 
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without causing a pang to any sensible man. It is 
impossible to suppose that 700 cadets at Sandhurst 
require a staff of 562 to teach and tend them, or that 
the War Office need be employing 1,676 persons (not 
counting 560 who are engaged in distributing medals) 
more than before the war. A good many soldiers 
as well as civilians will, we think, approve the dry remark 
of the Committee on this matter: ‘“‘One of the 
principal reasons given appeared to be the increase 
of domestic military correspondence, and in our 
opinion, as there is an increase of clerical staff in all 
the Commands, the way to stop this correspondence 
is to reduce the staff which creates it.”’ 

The doubtful economies proposed by the Committee 
comprise a number of administrative reforms—matters 
involving a revision of machinery or method in this 
or that Department. Here we want a great deal 
more argument. The public does not know, and the 
Geddes Committee do not know, enough about the 
effect of many of their proposals to justify the taking 
of immediate and drastic action. The largest item in 
this category is the Ministry of Labour, which we 
discuss on another page. Other instances are the 
proposal to abolish the system of “‘ percentage grants ”’ 
for the educational and other services of the local 
authorities, or to break up the Mines Department. 
All these things, however, though they may be—and 
some of them certainly are—important in principle, 
are comparatively trifling from the point of view of 
saving money. The other principal field of retrench- 
ment besides the fighting services is the group of 
“social services,” comprising education, public health 
and pensions. Here, and above all in the matter of 
education, the Geddes Committee is at its worst. 
Of recent years, we are told, the national expenditure 
on education has far exceeded what the country can 
at present afford. The cost per pupil has increased 
unreasonably ; the taxpayer is bearing more and more 
of the ratepayer’s burden, and the ratepayer’s repre- 
sentatives are thereby incited to extravagance. And 
so our economists apply their calculus. The school 
entrance age is to be raised to six. This will save the 
taxpayer, through the Exchequer, something over a 
million and three-quarter pounds. It will, apparently, 
do nobody any harm, for, as the Report smugly 
observes, “‘it has been submitted to us that when 
children who had not begun their school training 
until six years of age attain the school leaving age 
they do not show any appreciable difference in their 
attainments or knowledge from those who went to school 
at an earlier age.”” A very comfortable argument ! 
But did nobody make a counter-submission to these 
pundits that the education of infants is not simply 
learning out of books, but the development of mind 
and body in a way suitable to their age, and that that 
suitable way is an impossibility in millions of the so- 
called “ homes ”’ of England to-day ? Other “‘ readjust- 
ments” follow for the children of the poor and their 
teachers, whom we have been so pampering of late. 
The size of classes shall be fifty—and, if this means 
in fact, as it will in thousands of cases, sixty or more, 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
cost will be still further reduced. The teachers, for 
their part, are invited to face the fact that one obvious 
Way in which they can help to reduce expenditure is 
by taking lower salaries, and the Government is invited 
to put the teachers’ pensions on “‘ a sound contributory 
basis.” As for higher education, the State is giving 
schooling to children of a class which can afford to pay 





for itself and to children whose mental capabilities do 
not justify it. That is obviously a scandal, and the 
Committee are able to indulge their moral sentiments 
as well as their passion for economy by the substantial 
reductions proposed under this head. The programme 
of reform is rounded off by a short reminder to 
universities and colleges that they must not look 
for anything beyond the grant of £1,200,000 (twenty 
per cent. less than that for the current year) which the 
Treasury has already fixed. ‘“‘We appreciate,” say 
our reformers, “the importance of a due measure of 
State encouragement to universities, which greatly 
stimulates local support also, but the paramount 
consideration is national solvency.” 

We have dwelt at some little length on these education 
proposals, not because they are the only objectionable 
feature in the’ Report—there are many others—but 
because they are the most glaring illustration both of 
the fundamental vice of the Geddes Committee and of 
the fundamental mistake of the Government in 
appointing it. The fundamental vice of Sir Eric 
Geddes and his friends is that they have no sound 
principle to guide them in their search for economies. 
To everything that comes before them they apply 
their shopkeeper’s calculus. We have the greatest 
respect for the profession and practice of shopkeeping, 
provided it is kept within its proper sphere. But the 
nation is not a shop, and the attempt of these five 
super-shopkeepers to treat it as though it were was 
bound to end in disaster, when they had to deal with 
anything less material than ships or rails or freight- 
charges. What do these minds know of education ? 
Education is, apparently, something to be bought and 
sold over the counter. It is to be judged, as one of 
them said in public a few weeks ago, by its “ economic 
usefulness.” Its aim is to produce efficient workers 
and profit-makers first of all, and after that possibly—if 
there is time and the Exchequer is full—educated 
citizens. In point of fact, the proposals of this Report, 
as its authors would realise if they understood the 
subject, would militate even against the limited sort 
of efficiency they presumably want. The exclusion of 
six hundred thousand children under six from the 
elementary schools means worse men and women in 
the next generation; larger classes and the reduction 
of scholarships mean worse men and women ; underpaid 
teachers mean worse men and women. The greatest 
possible expenditure on education is, in a commercial 
sense,, a paying proposition, as well as, in a higher 
sense, an imperative duty for a civilised nation. But 
the Geddes Committee do not see beyond the end of 
their noses, even in simple matters of economics and 
finance. A small beginning has just been made 
it ought to have been made many years ago—with a 
scheme of State afforestation. To the weighty argu- 
ments advanced by the Forestry Commissioners in 
favour of building up a great national industry, 
the shopkeepers’ reply is that expenditure under this 
head—‘“ which will always show a heavy loss and 
which cannot reach full fruition for something like eighty 
years”’—ought to be discontinued. They even think 
they are achieving a “‘ national economy” by petty 
transfers of expenditure from the public to the private 
purse, such as is implied in the recommendation to 
double the fees paid by the parents of Dartmouth cadets. 

But if there is fault to be found with the Geddes 
Committee, there is even more to be found with the 
Government that appointed them. If the Government 
were not competent themselves to prepare a programme 
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of economies, they could at least have chosen a body 
of a more representative character. There are other 
interests in the country besides those of “ Big 
Business,” and there is no more moral value in the 
findings of these five men than there would be in the 
findings of five Trade Union secretaries. It is true, as 
Sir Robert Horne pleads, that they are only an advisory 
body, and that questions of policy were explicitly 
reserved for the Cabinet. But it is also true that the 
Government confused the terms of reference by adding 
that the Committee might “‘ review the expenditure and 
indicate the economies which might be effected if par- 
ticular policies were either adopted, abandoned or modi- 
fied.” They have, in fact, played fast and loose with 
Sir Eric Geddes as they have with the nation. The 
whifflers are now deep in the mess created by their own 
folly and duplicity. They are faced on one side by 
outraged Departments, on another by truculent Anti- 
Wasters, on a third by a resolute democracy, and 
they are in the Cabinet Council, as everybody knows, 
a house divided against itself. This, at least, we can 
impute as a merit to the work of Sir Eric Geddes. 
We hope that it will hasten the fall of the Government, 
and bring in new men who can be trusted to know 
what is a shopkeeper’s and what is a national economy. 


CAN WE DISPENSE WITH THE 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR? 


AS the Ministry of Labour justified its existence ? 
H The question is raised, in a very practical form, 
by the proposal of the Geddes Committee that 
the Government should consider its abolition and the 
transference of its essential functions to other Departments. 
Of the new Departments set up during the war years, most 
have been slain already. Where now are the Ministries of 
Shipping, Munitions, Food, Reconstruction? They have 
passed away with the abandonment by the State of the 
tasks which called them into being. 

But the Ministry of Labour is in a somewhat different 
position. It was established at the beginning of 1917, not 
for a purpose directly connected with the work of war, 
but largely as a sop to the Labour Party. The Labour 
Party had long demanded the creation of a Ministry of 
Labour, and the granting of the claim was one of the offers 
which Mr. Lloyd George made when he met the Labour 
leaders at the end of 1916. The purpose of the Ministry 
was to be the co-ordination of all the work of the Govern- 
ment in relation to Labour—work hitherto scattered among 
a number of Departments, of which the Board of Trade, 
the Home Office and the Scottish Office were the most 
important. The Ministry of Labour was to be the Depart- 
ment of all others to which the workers could look for sym- 
pathetic attention, and for the initiation of new measures 
of industrial reform. 

Undoubtedly, the leaders of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions welcomed the setting up of the new Ministry, and 
regarded its coming as a victory. But how far are they 
of the same mind now? They have had five years’ ex- 
perience of the working of the Ministry of Labour, and 
it is certainly not popular. During the war, when Labour 
Ministers were at its head, many of its functions were 
practically in abeyance: since the war, the Ministers of 
Labour have certainly not been men notable for their 
working-class sympathies, or in any way differing from the 
rest of the Coalition Ministers in their attitude. The 
co-ordination of the different branches of Government work 
in relation to Labour, so far as it was achieved, was certainly 
an advantage. But it was never achieved completely, 
for the rural workers remained within the province of the 


Ministry of Agriculture, and both the railwaymen and the 
miners continued to be dealt with separately, under the 
auspices either of the Board of Trade itself or of the 
Transport Ministry and the Coal Controller’s Department, 
both of which have now passed again under the zxgis of 
the Board of Trade. 

Moreover, the co-ordination of Labour work, where it 
was secured, carried with it a considerable disadvantage, 
for the separation of the Ministry of Labour from the 
Board of Trade involved a Departmental isolation of Labour 
questions from other industrial and economic questions, 
Whereas the railwaymen and the miners could deal with 
Departments responsible for State action in relation to their 
industries as wholes, including questions of trade, profits 
and organisation as well as distinctively Labour questions, 
the other groups of workers were confronted by a Depart- 
ment which knew nothing officially of these matters, and 
could deal with their employers only as employers of labour, 
and not as manufacturers or industrialists. While, there- 
fore, the co-ordination of Labour work under a single 
Department seemed, from one point of view, a step towards 
the more logical arrangement of Government business, 
from another point of view it was not co-ordination at all, 
but disintegration of the problems of industry into two 
parts, neither of which could be properly or completely 
dealt with in isolation. From this standpiont, the amal- 
gamation of the Ministry of Labour with the Board of 
Trade, while it would place an immense amount of work 
in the hands of a single Department, would seem to be a 
more real act of co-ordination than the separation of Labour 
from other economic functions. 


By far the largest section of the present work of the 
Ministry of Labour is, of course, the work of the Employ- 
ment Department, which is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Acts and of the 
Employment Exchanges. The case for the Exchanges, at 
the time of their establishment, was that they were necessary 
in order to bring employer and worker together, but, as 
the Geddes Report quite correctly points out, the effect of 
subsequent legislation has been to make their original 
purpose secondary, and to convert them mainly into 
agencies for the collection of contributions and the dis- 
pensing of benefits under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. The present system of administering these Acts is 
admittedly costly, and has involved huge additions, varying 
with the state of employment, to the staffs of the Exchanges. 
The system adopted has been, throughout, one of highly 
centralised control. Little discretion has been left to local 
Employment Exchange officials, and no power at all con- 
ceded to the Advisory Committees of employers and workers 
set up in each area. Those who have been unemployed, 
or have had to work the Acts from the Trade Union side, 
know the extent of the formalities which have to be ob- 
served and the utter lack of elasticity which characterises 
the whole administration of the Exchanges. It may be 
argued that these elaborate precautions are necessary if 
benefits are not to be secured by those who are not entitled 
to them, but it is doubtful whether the saving under this 
head balances the extra cost of administration. Certainly 
the machinery could be simplified, especially if a more 
localised system were adopted throughout the Department. 


The Geddes Report, however, raises a much wider 
question than any simplification of administrative machinery. 
It suggests that the whole question of altering the basis 
of provision for the unemployed from a State system to 
a system under which each industry would maintain its 
own unemployed should be seriously considered. Hitherto, 
although some concessions have been made to the advocates 
of “industrial maintenance,” and certain clauses were 
included in the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1919 under 
which industries could contract out of the general arrange- 
ments, and establish schemes of their own, the attitude of 
the Government and, still more, of the officials has been 
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hostile to any industrial scheme. Even the clauses in the 
1919 Act were so drafted as to make it very improbable 
that employers in the various industries would agree to 
schemes under them. But now, in its desire to effect 
economies, the Geddes Committee has apparently fallen 
in love with insurance by industries, because it sees in such 
a proposal the chance of shifting the burden of unemploy- 
ment provision off the shoulders of the State and on to those 
of the employers and the workers. 

Long ago, when such a proposal would have been far 
easier to carry into effect, we expressed the view that the 
principle of industrial maintenance ought to be adopted 
in the more clearly marked and strongly organised industries. 
But it is one thing to advocate industrial provision for the 
unemployed, and quite another to suggest that the burden 
of the present wholly abnormal unemployment can _ be 
shifted from the State on to industry. It would be im- 
possible, without a large measure of State assistance, to 
initiate schemes of industrial provision for the unemployed 
in face of the present depression, and certainly no body of 
employers would be likely to accept the burden. Neither 
industrial maintenance nor any other rearrangement of 
system can relieve the State of its financial responsibility 
for unemployment while the national depression of trade 
continues. 

The case for industrial provision has therefore to be con- 
sidered, not as a means of reducing the State contribution 
in aid of unemployment benefit, but on its merits, and as 
a means to better and more economical administration in 
the future. For with industrial provision for the unemployed 
would clearly go a fundamental change in the whole Em- 
ployment Exchange system. The Exchanges would con- 
tinue, with reduced staffs, especially at the centre, to act 
as general clearing houses for labour, but much of their 
work, in relation not only to insurance but also to the 
finding of jobs, would be taken over by the representative 
organisations in the various industries. Already some 
Trade Unions maintain a system of their own for placing 
their members in employment, and, with some State aid, 
this practice could be greatly extended, so that the function 
of the Exchanges would be reduced to one of co-ordination 
and of dealing with that residual labour which could not 
be brought within any industrial scheme. Under such 
conditions, the present bureaucratic control of the Ex- 
changes should clearly be replaced by forms of representative 
control, in which the Trade Union from the various in- 
dustries would participate. 

If reform on these lines were adopted, the necessary work 
of the Labour Ministry would be greatly reduced and much 
of its staff could be dispensed with. There would remain, 
besides the co-ordinating work which would be left to the 
Employment Department, the administration of the Trade 
Board system, and the work in connection with conciliation 
and arbitration both under the Whitley scheme and under 
the Industrial Courts Act and other measures of industrial 
legislation. The evidence given before Lord Cave’s Com- 
mittee has already demonstrated clearly the essential 
character of the Trade Boards, which ought to be not 
merely retained but extended in scope and power. But 
there is no evidence that the Trade Boards work better 
under the Ministry of Labour than they would work under 
the Board of Trade. Indeed, it is desirable that they should 
be less subject to Departmental control than during the 
past few years, and that the tendency of the Ministry to 
encroach on their autonomy, e.g., by refusing to ratify rates 
agreed upon by employers and workers, should be restrained. 
Of the work of the Ministry in conciliation and arbitration, 
much is pure waste. The Whitley scheme is for the most 
part an expensive failure, and no tears would be shed if 
the central Department dealing with it were abandoned. 
The Industrial Courts Act contains very valuable provisions 
for inquiry into trade disputes, but the President of the 
Board of Trade could hardly show less anxiety to make 
use of them than the Ministér of Labour has shown, and 





the power of the former to deal with industry as a whole 
and not merely with Labour questions would open the way 
to a widening of the scope of inquiry. 

In brief, then, we should feel no regret if the inquiry 
proposed by the Geddes Committee were followed by the 
abolition of the Ministry of Labour, provided, of course, 
that provision were made for the carrying on of its essential 
functions, such as unemployment provision and Trade 
Board administration, by a Department of the Board of 
Trade acting in close conjunction with the representatives 
of Labour, and transferring to them as far as possible the 
execution of the work. The Ministry of Labour has behind 
it an intensely bureaucratic tradition. It has made itself 
unpopular with employers and workers alike, and, while 
we are certainly not suggesting that, in this respect, the 
Board of Trade would be any better, the case for the 
Ministry of Labour is not made out unless it marks a definite 
improvement. But, if the Ministry of Labour is to go, 
its abolition must not be made a cloak either for suspending 
or truncating the work of the Trade Boards, or for depriving 
the workers of their claim to maintenance in case of unem- 
ployment. If these activities can be provided for without 
the huge bureaucratic apparatus of the Ministry of Labour, 
let them be so provided for. But we had far better keep 
the Ministry of Labour with all its faults than allow either 
the Trade Boards or the rights of the unemployed to be 
tampered with in the name of administrative economy. 
The Labour movement will watch very carefully any 
proposals based on this section of the Geddes Report, but 
its object will be, we believe, not to act as the defender of 
the Ministry of Labour, but to safeguard the essential work 
of which, in the midst of much wasteful activity, it is now 
in charge. 


THE GREAT RAILWAY STRIKE 
IN GERMANY 


Bres.au, February 13th. 
r I SHE German Republic has just passed through a 
crisis. Its ultimate reason is to be looked for 
in the enormous fall of the mark after the Upper 
Silesian decision. Since then economic conditions in 
Germany have been in a rather puzzling state of instability. 
In some respects the costs of living have remained almost 
untouched by the great change, but the general tendency 
of prices seems to be to adapt themselves to the world 
value of the currency. The necessaries of life especially 
have become much dearer during recent months, the price 
of an egg, for example, rising to about five marks, and a 
piece of white bread that was four pfennige in 1914 costing 
one mark now. All endeavours to reduce one’s expenses 
being thus made illusory, the Government found itself 
compelled to raise the salaries of its officials. 

This gave occasion to regulate the whole system of 
salaries in a new way. Before the war the officials of the 
lower grades had, on the average, one and a-half times the 
income of an unskilled labourer, the subordinate officials 
of the middle grades nearly four times, and the higher 
officials with academic training almost seven times. After 
the Revolution an .astonishing levelling of income set in. 
Until last year the ratio between the incomes of an un- 
skilled labourer, of a skilled labourer, of a lower official, 
of a subordinate and of a higher official was 100, 108, 118, 
151, 215. As special allowances were paid for children, 
in many cases the unskilled labourer earned nearly as much 
money as the official with academic training. This state 
of things not only served to create much bitterness among 
the educated classes, but proved fatal to the State, a great 
number of people using the occasion to leave the public 
service and enter into private enterprises where the pecu- 
niary conditions offered better chances. This induced the 
Government to introduce a scheme of salaries with propor- 
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tions similar to those of pre-war days, the salaries of the 
higher officials being on the average five times as high as 
those of the lowest class. It is to be understood that this 
alteration brought about a certain dissatisfaction, the more 
so as the minimum salaries, in view of the continual rise 
of prices, were evidently fixed too low. 

That the discontent with this measure should be particu- 
larly felt and pronounced with the railway officials is accounted 
for by the peculiarity of their organisations, which are 
comparatively young and therefore extremely radical. 
Moreover, the railway officials believed themselves to be 
in danger of losing the benefits of the eight-hours’ day, 
because the Government was preparing a Bill which was to 
distinguish between working hours and readiness for work, 
or, as it is called in England, the “ spread-over” time. 
So the organisation of the railway officials suddenly pre- 
sented the Government with an ultimatum, the acceptance 
of which would have involved, for the State, expenses of 
fifty to sixty milliards of marks. Fifty thousand engine- 
men went on strike, and throughout the greater part of 
Germany all railways came to a standstill. The men 
were firmly convinced, it seems, that their aim would be 
reached in twenty-four—at most forty-eight—hours. Their 
hope proved illusory. The Government offered very ener- 
getic resistance, the Reichsprisident issued threatening 
proclamations and the mass of the population sided most 
decidedly with the Government. The Socialists openly 
pronounced against the men, and even the Independents 
were far from taking their part. When the Berlin muni- 
cipal labourers went on strike, too, with the result that no 
gas, no water and no electricity were to be had in Berlin, 
public indignation grew stronger still. Nevertheless, the 
strike continued. 

At this critical moment the so-called “* Technical Succour ” 
was called in to help. The Technical Succour was founded 
in the autumn of 1919, at a time when an epidemic 
of strikes not only threatened to throw into disorder 
the whole economic life of a Germany that was still 
bleeding from the thousand wounds of the war, but 
when the very necessities of life of the individual were 
constantly at stake. As an organisation of volunteers, 
it represented the first attempt of the middle classes since 
the Revolution to break the absolute sway of the working- 
man. Its programme was not to hinder strikes generally, 
but to avert the dangers that might threaten the life of 
the people through the extension of the strike to the so- 
called “ lebenswichtigen Betrieben ” (works necessary for 
life), the strike having in many cases led to the ceath of 
innocent sick people in hospitals, babies and so on. It 
is easy to understand that the Technical Succour, although 
professedly neutral, is a thorn in the flesh of the Socialist 
organisations. However, no Government up to now has 
been able to do without it. On the contrary, it has been 
officially sanctioned from the Reich, and the Communes 
have been ordered to supply it with protection and to look 
after its maintenance. Although nominally consisting of 
members of the different parties, and of all sorts of vocations, 
it is composed principally of technically educated members 
of the middle classes. In the railway strike these volunteers 
played a very important part, and several of them lost their 
lives. The Government, with their help, took a firm stand 
against the strikers, and the fate of the strike was decided 
in about a week. 





The opinion of the Government that the idea of an officials’ 
strike is an absurdity is shared by almost all the great 
parties. You cannot enjoy the advantages of the man who 
has sold his working power to the State for his lifetime in 
exchange for the inestimable gift of security of tenure, 
with a claim to a pension and so on, and at the same time 
the doubtful advantage of the man who sells his working 
power for days or for weeks, and who depends on the pros- 
perity of the workshop he is employed in and is never 
sure about his future. ‘f the permanent State official 





is to be given the right to strike, the State in its turn should 
have the right to give him notice at its discretion, 
otherwise the right to strike would amount to the privilege 
of the official to determine his salary for himself—a state 
of things that would be unbearable for the rest of the 
population. It is difficult, indeed, to see why the officials 
should ever have made this attempt. The results, indeed, 
for them are not very advantageous. Most of them, of 
course, have returned into the service, though not without 
losing their salary for the strike days; but the ringleaders 
will have to appear in the court for disciplinary offences ; 
and while, of course, the question of higher salaries wil] 
be reconsidered, in many cases the opportunity will un- 
doubtedly be used to get rid of part of the personnel that 
has long since been considered superfluous. 

Many people, however, are not satisfied with these results, 
In the Berliner Tageblatt, for instance, Dombrowski demands 
that the Technical Succour should be developed into a 
body of much greater importance. According to him, the 
idea, so often ventilated during recent years that the year 
during which formerly everyone had to do military service 
should be replaced by a year of practical service to the 
State, ought to take on the form of a general practical 
instruction in manual labour and technical training for all, 
an idea that was long ago suggested’ by Bebel. The new 
technical reserve army to be originated in this way ought, 
it is held, to be at the call of the Government in order to 
be employed as soon as a decision of the legal arbitration 
Committee is rejected. In view, however, of the extreme 
antipathy of the Socialist parties to the Technical Succour. 
the probability of this proposal finding acceptance is not 
great. Another result is more likely—namely, that the 
ill-considered action of the railway officials will help to 
shake the foundations of officialdom in the old sense alto- 
gether. These striking officials do not seem to have noticed 
that they are sawing off the branch on which they are sitting. 
The privileges of the life-long official who is protected by 
the State against destitution, and whose widow and orphans 
are cared for by the State, rest on the idea that, because 
he has given his working life to the State, he is not able, like 
other people who are not officials, to acquire property and 
look after himself in economic matters. The strict Socialist 
programme, of course, does not know anything of life- 
long State officials. That is why there was a good deal of 
unrest among the German officials when the red _ flags 
fluttered on the public buildings after November 9th, 1918. 
That this point of the Socialist programme, like many 
others, should not hitherto have fons pressed is merely 
the result of the fear of losing an enormous number of 
voters. But the idea remains in the air. 

On the other hand, the crisis has had the effect of strength- 
ening the Republic. The chaos which the reactionary 
parties, as well as the Communists, hoped for has not 
come to pass. The Government has beaten back a very 
serious attack without any great disturbances of public 
order. The enemies of the Republic are so seriously dis- 
pleased with this success of the Wirth Ministry that they 
fill their Press with articles in which they try to make the 
public believe that the Government has suffered a serious 
defeat, and in Parliament, with absurd exaggeration. 
they heap insults on the Chancellor for having negotiated 
with the striking organisation at all. But all this, whatever 
consequences it may have for the present Government, 
cannot impair the reassuring impression that the ship ot 


German democracy has weathered the storm in excellent 
condition. Levin L. Scuiick1ne. 


THE“ DOUGLASCREDIT SCHEME” 
A CONSIDERABLE number of our readers have 


written to us, from time to time, asking us to 
express an opinion upon the merits of the 
“Douglas Credit Scheme.” Hitherto we have not 
attempted to comply with these requests, not because we 
had no opinion to express, but because, within the limits 
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of space to which an article in this journal is confined, 
it is very difficult to deal adequately with such a theory 
as that which Major Douglas propounds. This difficulty, 
moreover, is enhanced by the fact that Major Douglas's 
writings are not models either of clarity or of concision, 
and that, consequently, if we sought to set out his case 
in his own words—as would obviously be desirable—it 
would be necessary to quote him by the page. It seems, 
however, that we must make the attempt, since “ Douglas- 
ism,” we are told, is becoming a religion, which it is 
everyone’s duty either to support or oppose. We should 
have supposed it to be the most harmless religion that 
has ever invaded these islands, but the Labour Party 
has appointed a special Committee to examine its claims, 
and Mr. Charlie Chaplin, it is reported, has taken it up. 
So we must discuss it. 

Major Douglas’s books* are both analytical and con- 
structive. With his analysis of the existing economic 
order we cannot deal fully, for the reasons which we have 
already given. The ideas in it are not complicated, but 
owing to the author’s style they are almost unintelligible, 
more especially since he never vouchsafes any definitions 
of the often peculiar and quite original meanings which 
he attaches to well-established economic terms. Even of 
his own terms he gives different definitions on different 
pages. Thus “ Real Credit ’—the fundamental conception 
upon which his whole system is based—is defined in one 
place as being the “ potential capacity” of any given 
community to produce goods; on the next page as “ the 
reserve of energy belonging to a community ”—a wholly 
different thing, if words have any meaning; and in yet 
another place as “‘ Consumable Goods plus Capital Goods,” 
which is again fundamentally different. We discover at 
length that it is the first of these three definitions which 
most closely expresses what Major Douglas really means. 
But the discovery takes time, especially when the reader 
comes up against sentences like this : 

The question is, what should the price [of boots] be ? The answer 
to this is a statement of the average depreciation of the cepital 
assets of the community stated in terms of money released over 
ar equal, period of time, and the correct price is the’ moncy_value 

__of this depreciation in terms of the cost of the article. 

We are not hoaxing the reader with a parody of Major 
Douglas ; he really wrote this sentence, and, what is more, 
it does mean something, or at any rate was meant to mean 
something, though as an example of the dictum that 
“words were given to us to conceal our thoughts,” we 
suppose that it would be hard to parallel. In point of 
fact, what Major Douglas intended to say could have 
been said quite simply, and is said fairly simply, in the 
succeeding sentence. 

Taken as a whole, the analytical part of Major Douglas’s 
work is a strange mixture of elementary truths and 
elementary fallacies. Underlying a part of it is a perfectly 
sound criticism of our present Banking system. Major 
Douglas exaggerates almost grotesquely the actual power 
of the banks and credit-issuing houses to control the 
operations of industry, and it is evident that he is not 
acquainted with the practical working of such institutions. 
But the undoubted fact remains that, potentially at least, 
the banks have much too much power, and it is almost 
certain that by their policy of too rapid deflation they 
have seriously aggravated the present industrial depression. 
There are now only five great banks in this country, and 
as the process of amalgamation proceeds there is not the 
slightest doubt that the community will have to intervene, 
not to stop the process, but to control, in its own interests, 
the monopoly of credit-issue which is being created. Such 
a monopoly would not be likely to attempt to exercise 
the powers which in Major Douglas’s imagination are 
already being exercised by the existing banks, but it 

* Economic Democracy. By Major C. H. Douglas. Cecil Palmer. 5s. 


_ Credit-Power, and Democracy. By C. H. Douglas and A. R. Orage. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 





would certainly possess most of them. The danger is 
real enough. 

The rest of Major Douglas’s analysis demands only 
brief comment. It is founded upon the analysis of Marx, 
doubtfully apprehended and clumsily expressed. Even 
the old Marxian fallacy of the “time-energy” unit of 
value reappears, and the central Douglas doctrine of 
the means by which the “ credit-mongers”’ deprive the 
working community of its just rights is in essence only 
a cumbrous re-statement of Marx’s theory of “ Surplus 
Value.” On top of this comes a crude and invalid applica- 
tion of the Quantity Theory of Money, and then a misunder- 
standing of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s theory of under-consumption. 
Mix these elements well together, add some Guild-Socialist 
sauce, and serve up the whole in a peculiarly tiresome, 
slovenly and unintelligible literary style—and there you 
have Major Douglas’s analysis of all our economic woes. 

The constructive side of Major Douglas’s “‘ scheme” is 
easier to discuss. The scheme, we are told, may be applied 
to any single industry without touching others, and the 
industry selected for the first experiment is that of coal 
mining. A “ producers’ bank” is to be established the 
shareholders of which will include all those who are 
employed in the industry, each having one, and only one, 
vote. All wages and salaries (amounting, it is estimated, 
to about £5,000,000 a week) are to be paid into this bank, 
to be drawn out by the employees by cheque as required. 
This constant flow of money, it is stated, will give the 
bank a first-rate financial standing at once and enable it 
to begin to “ issue credit ” on its own account. Thereafter 
it is to be entitled by law to “finance” the greater part of 
all future capital issues connected with the development 
of coal mines, whereby it will gradually obtain complete 
financial control of the industry. If it be asked where the 
money for this “financing” is to come from, the answer 
is that the bank will merely “issue credit.” If other 
banks issue credit, why should not this bank? It may 
have no deposits and no credit account in the Bank of 
England, but it can always issue cheque books, and other 
banks can be compelled by law to honour the cheques 
and pass them through the clearing house. It is quite 
simple. Meanwhile, the coal produced is to be sold to all 
domestic consumers at about one quarter of the cost of 
its production (we spare the reader the remarkable cal- 
culations and assumptions upon which this figure is based), 
and the net loss on the transaction is to be covered by an 
ad hoc payment of Treasury Notes by the Government to 
the producers’ bank. Thus we shall all get our coal cheaper 
and the miners will own the mines. 

The scheme is not quite so insane as it sounds, but very 
nearly. The idea underlying it is coherent in itself, or at 
least would be if “credit” were what Major Douglas 
believes it is. However, we have space here to discuss 
only the incoherencies of the scheme. The immediate 
result of its application to any large industry would be 
an immense inflation of the paper currency. This is 
admitted (Credit Power and Democracy, p. 207), but, 
it is argued : 

There is no harm in an abundance of money, provided that 
prices are not allowed to rise; on the contrary, an abundance of 
money, together with cheap goods, is what we all want. 

To this remarkable ebullition there are two obvious 
answers. In the first place, in the case under discussion 
it is only the miners who would have the abundance of 
money, and only coal that would have a fixed price; the 
prices of all other commodities would rise freely, to the 
serious detriment of the non-mining population. In the 
second place, assuming that the scheme were applied to 
all industries simultaneously (which, Major Douglas assures 
us, is not at all necessary), is it not evident that an equally 
impossible situation would arise? Effective demand would 
far outstrip supply. Broadly (according to the calculations 
given by the authors of the book just quoted) everybody 
would have about four times as much “money” as he 
B 
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could possibly spend, and nothing to invest the surplus in. 
To prevent the extremes of waste and famine, every single 
article of consumption would have to be strictly rationed. 
Price-fixing might checkmate the profiteer, but it would 
not prevent an orgy of hoarding and over-consumption. 
Armies of officials would be needed to prevent private 
cornering and resales at illegal prices. In short, “ abund- 
ance of money,” together with a necessarily limited supply 
of “ cheap goods,” so far from being ‘* what we all! want,” 
would immediately prove to be exactly what no single 
one of us wants. 

Is it necessary that we should pursue the implications 
of this fantastic nonsense any further? We feel more 
inclined to apologise to our readers for having pursued it 
even so far. But since our criticism has been of necessity 
brief and incomplete, we may conclude by giving a few 
quotations which seem to bear upon the qualifications of 
Major Douglas and his collaborator, Mr. Orage, to instruct 
public opinion upon the subjects which they seek to 
discuss. Let us begin with the following passage, which 
occurs near the end of Credit Power and Democracy: 

It is so long since many of us were at school that the meaning 
of the word “ percentage”’ may forgivably have been forgotten. 
A percentage, then, is only part of a hundred. For instance 50 is 
part of 100; and 50 is therefore a percentage. Any number less 
than 100 is a percentage. One is 1 per cent., 2 is 2 per cent. and 
so on up to 99, which is 99 per cent. 

It is possible, it appears, not merely (as the authors 
indulgently assume) to read a book like this without 
knowing what a “ percentage” is, but even to write one! 
What would they have to say, we wonder to a 2 which 
was not a percentage or to a 250 which was? On another 
page the authors argue that a reduction in working costs 
is equivalent to an increase of productive capacity : 

An illustration will make this plain. Suppose the cost in man- 
hours of producing a million tons of coal this year were reduced 
by one half next year . . . the ability [of the mining industry] 
to produce coals would be twice what it had been. 

But for the illustration, a careless reader might have 
overlooked the simple fallacy in the original statement. 
The fact is, that cost of production and productive capacity 
have almost nothing to do with each other. With suitable 
machinery we may reduce the cost of cultivating an acre 
of land by 90 per cent. Shall we thereby increase the 
productive capacity of that acre tenfold? This particular 
fallacy, as it happens, is quite important, for in recognition 
of this imaginary increase of productive capacity, and 
therefore of ‘‘ Real Credit,” the Government is to issue to 
the miners’ bank a thumping great pile of Treasury Notes 
fresh from the printing press. 

To turn to Major Douglas’s earlier book, we find on 
p- 112 the following remark : 

It is nevertheless well to bear in mind the imminence of an 
economic breakdown, [as ?] already discussed, and the probability 
that a new economic system, having as its basis the principles of 
the law of the conservation of energy, will replace it. 

What the final “it” refers to is not very clear, but it is 
abundantly clear that the writer is innocent of all know- 
ledge of what the law of the conservation of energy is. 
The phrase sounded well and so, very characteristically, 
he introduced it. What he probably meant, to judge from 
the context, was a system in which productive energy 
would not be wasted. But that has nothing whatever to 
do, either directly or by analogy, with the famous scientific 
law which he cites. On another page of the same book he 
writes : 

It has been estimated that two hours per week of the time of 
every fit adult between the ages of 18 and 45 would provide for 
a uniformly high standard of physical welfare under existing 
conditions. 

This passage hardly calls for comment. But we cannot 
help wondering why Major Douglas should have stuck at 
two hours. Why not twenty minutes? ‘ Uniformly high 


standard ” is so elastic a saving phrase that it would easily 
bear the emendation. 


We might multiply such quotations indefinitely, but we 
will give here only one more. It is long, and for con- 
venience of comment we shall split it up; but it must be 
understood that in the book (C.-P. and D., p. 178) it runs 
consecutively. It is a discussion of the status of the 
‘“* producers’ bank” proposed for the mining industry : 

It is estimated that the weekly wage-bill in the Mining Industry 
amounts to 4} millions. Add to this another } million on account 
of salaries, and it will be seen that we have a constant current of 
credit, amounting to 5 millions, passing through the producers’ 
bank. Any bank in the world would consider itself prosperous 
with such a client at its disposal. 

We would suggest, on the contrary, that no bank in the 
world could possibly pay even its clerical expenses out of 
the “ prosperity ” derived from such a client. A million 
separate accounts to be kept and practically no loanable 
deposits ! 

An individual who should deposit in a bank 5 millions every 
Friday evening could carry on a considerable banking business, 
even if on every other day of the week he should withdraw part 
of his deposits. 

We may note in passing the confusion of language 
corresponding to the confusion of thought. It is not the 
individual depositor, presumably, but the bank which will 
carry on the “ considerable banking business.” 

Provided that his delivery of 5 millions in cash or credit were 
certain every Friday evening, his effective deposit would, in fact, 
be a cross section of the current any day of the week ; his constant 
credit, in other words, would be the whole sum of 5 millions. 


Here the confusion becomes worse confounded. “ Cross 
section of the current” has in the context no meaning 
that we can discover. But the constant or disposable 
credit of a bank does not, of course, depend on any kind 
of “current”; it depends, on the contrary, on those 
deposits which are not part of the ordinary current, but 
which are left in the hands of the bank for an appreciable 
period. It is measured in an ordinary bank by the mean 
daily balance, but in such a bank as is suggested here 
the mean daily balance would vary so greatly that its dis- 
posable credit would have to be measured by its minimum 
balance at noon, say, on Friday. The bulk of the five 
millions would be drawn out on Saturday morning; the 
bank would not hold it for even twenty-four hours, and 
could derive no credit or advantage whatever from its 
presence in the vaults overnight. Moreover, if the bank’s 
“ credit” is equivalent to the “ current” of five millions, 
why not make the trifling administrative change of paying 
wages and salaries once a fortnight instead of once a week? 
The “ current,” and therefore the bank’s “ credit,’ would 
then presumably be ten millions instead of five—a notable 
improvement which the authors seem to have overlooked. 
The passage we have been quoting proceeds : “This fact 
of the ‘solvency’ of the ‘producers’ bank’ in the accepted 
sense of the word must be insisted upon.” It certainly 
must—with all the power and emphasis which language 
can command, for the credit of this unique bank will have 
no other basis. 

What more is there to be said? The authors write about 
banks and credit; their whole theory is founded upon 
banks and credit. Yet their ideas on the subject of banking 
and credit transactions are such as could not be entertained 
by an apprentice bank clerk of a week’s standing. The 
whole “scheme” is moonshine, a preposterous fraud, 
which could scarcely, we suppose, have ever obtained even 
a hearing but for the providential obscurity of Major 
Douglas’s style. The Committee appointed by the Labour 
Party has not yet reported; we hope that it will adjourn 
sine die, for its members have more important and useful 
work to do than explaining and refuting the schoolboy 
errors of this military economist. After all, as we have 
suggested before, “ Douglasism”’ is surely the most 
innocuous of all religions, even of the thousand religions 
known to the sectarian world of Socialism. 
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CHANGING HOUSES 
Tv is much to be said for flitting in winter. If 


you like the house you are leaving, it is best of 
all to choose a week that would make Paradise 
itself look dismal. There should be cold without sunshine, 
a cold wind the colour of dirty water—a wind that withers 
and benumbs to a point at which you cease to notice or to 
care whether it is wet or dry. But even ordinary wet 
weather is better than no bad weather at all. The rain 
makes you nervous for the piano and the other precious 
things that are left standing on the road till the men feel 
strong enough to hoist them into the vans. But better a 
wet piano than a sad heart. Luckily, the longer the piano 
is left standing in the rain, the more desperate becomes 
your impatience to leave the place and to cast off its 
mud from your boots for ever. 
Not that I was ever the sort of person to fall in love with 
a house in the best of circumstances. I like places, and I 
like people, but neither the outside nor the inside of any 
house matters enough to me to cause me an ache at leaving. 
I had rather have a house with a view than a house that is 
itself a view. Mr. Lucas, or someone else, has said that 
it is not the house in which one lives, but the house opposite 
the house in which one lives, that matters. There are, I 
admit, houses so ugly, so pretentiously ugly, that I should 
be reluctant to live in them. Some of them were built at 
a time when there was rivalry as to who should invent a 
brick of the most repulsive colour, and one man invented 
a brick of soapy yellow and another invented a brick of 
contusion blue. Every time you look at the front of one 
of these houses, you feel that the sun has gone out. There 
is nothing that can bring the cheerfulness of life into their 
long and dismal faces, from the sharp-angled attic-window 
down to the bay-windows below, chill with a Miss Murdstone- 
ish self-satisfaction. Were house-fronts designed in imitation 
of tombstones, you could scarcely get a more depressing 
effect. There is nothing that persuades one more strongly 
that civilisation has come to stay than the fact that it 
survived, not only the war, but later nineteenth-century 
architecture. Looking at one of these houses, you would 
say that no family that entered it, with however rosy 
and smiling faces, could ever come out of it except as lean 
and hungry ghosts. They look like seminaries for the 
production of killjoys. Yet, as a matter of fact, we know 
that happy men, women and children have lived in them 
and played games with apples hanging from the ceiling on 
Hallowe’en, and graduated summer after summer at the 
seaside from wooden spades to iron spades and from iron 
spades to no spades at all. Young men in love have walked 
past house-fronts such as these and reverenced them in fear 
and trembling as though angels were watching from the 
windows. There may be men so fastidious in their archi- 
tectural tastes that, having fallen in love and discovering 
later that the lady dwelt in a house built of whitish-yellow 
brick, would hurriedly withdraw. But, as a rule, love 
laughs at architects, and, at any rate, no unmarried woman 
is held responsible for the house she lives in. She may 
glorify yellow brick: yellow brick cannot dishonour her. 
As for the insides of houses, anyone who has lived much 
in lodgings will, as likely as not, have lost that keen sense 
of personal possession of the very walls and arrangement 
of a room that is felt by many people, especially by women. 
I am not indifferent to the furniture, the curtains, the walls 
and the arrangement of a room, but I enjoy these things 
as a spectator. I could no more arrange a room either 
neatly or beautifully myself than I could play the mouth- 
organ. I care more for the comfortableness of a chair than 


for its design, and I should not feel acutely miserable even 
if coloured Christmas supplements were hanging in frames 
above the mantelpiece. While I lived in a London lodging- 
house, I asked only two things—a lamp that would not 
smoke and a basket arm-chair that would not turn a somer- 
My landlady had two 


sault when you sat down in it. 








lamps. 
she brought the other. 
one smoked, too, she brought back the first with a triumphant 
beaming “ There you are, sir!” that made a fresh complaint 


When I complained that one of them smoked, 
When I complained that the second 


impossible for at least forty-eight hours. Month after 
month, year after year, those two foul and reeking lamps 
marched in procession up and down the stairs, each of them 
always ready to take the other’s place at a moment’s notice. 
You who have never lived in lodgings may wonder that I 
did not indict both of the lamps at once and so get rid of 
them at a blow. But it is a very different thing to say to 
your landlady, “ This lamp smokes,” from saying “ All 
your lamps smoke.” This last verges on insult and would 
seem like a criticism of her as a landlady. If you want 
to live happily in lodgings, it is essential that, on the 
one hand, there should be no criticism of the landlady by 
you and that, on the other, there should be no criticism of 
you by the landlady. There are generally faults on both 
sides, and the less said of them the better. Hence, though 
the oil-lamps smoked, and not only smoked but were wet 
with spilt oil so that they left rings and daubs of oil on the 
tablecloth, on the books, on the papers—whatever they were 
set down on—I endured it like a philosopher. You could 
not touch one of those lamps without becoming odorous of 
low-flash-point oil. When the lamp began to smoke as 
well and the smuts to fall on your manuscript, it was at 
times irritating. But youth is greatly enduring, and 
a man who is not a Sybarite can live in the room with a 
smelling lamp well enough. As for the chair, that was a 
different matter. It was a dark brown basket-work chair, and 
it leaned over a little sideways and a little backways, like 
a tree that has been out in many storms. It was probably 
nearing the end of its life by the time I got to know it. 
It was bowed to such a degree that it needed only a touch 
for it to topple over. If anyone, sitting down in it, leaned 
back, this shifted the centre of gravity outside the base, 
and over both sitter and chair would go, heels in air and 
crashing into the washstand. By sitting very carefully 
and remembering the insecurity of your position, you could 
read a book in the chair in tolerable comfort. But it did 
not do to get too deeply absorbed. If you ventured to 
forget yourself when reading Othello, it was on the cards 
that, just as the excitement reached its height, at the 
words “And smote him thus,” you would find yourself 
before you could wink rolling under the washstand or into 
the fireplace. It was, indeed, a chair so tricky as almost 
to be wicked. To ask a visitor to sit down in it was like 
offering an unsuspecting person a mount on a savage horse. 
And yet, when visitors called, one always automatically 
offered them the most comfortable-looking chair in the 
room. The habit of courtesy, when once acquired, is almost 
impossible to get rid of. Again and again I remembered 
too late. I began to know most of my friends by the soles 
of their boots. Never can there have been a horse that 
flung so many human beings. In the end the thing became 
almost absurd. Luckily, the chair was taken away as the 
result of an accident. An acquaintance of mine, rather 
Bohemian in his ways, called on me one night to borrow 
money or on some equally honourable quest. I happened 
to be out of London at the time and, on hearing this, he 
decided to make the best of things and persuaded the 
landlord to let him borrow my room for the night. The 
landlord weakly admitted him, as he looked tired and had 
clearly been drinking far too much bottled stout. On his 
going upstairs and into my room, the spectacle of a cosy 
basket-work armchair must have been a refreshment to 
exhausted eyes. The visitor seems to have thrown himself 
into it wholeheartedly. But he did not throw himself into 
the chair more wholeheartedly than the chair threw him out 
again. On gathering himself and the chair up from the 
floor, he naturally felt that anyone who did not know him 
very well might be led to suspect that he had been drinking, 
and, believing that the chair was an ordinary chair that 
only needed to be sat down in by a sober man, he resolved 
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to prove that he was sober by once more sitting down in it. 
He sat down heavily, determinedly. The chair threw him 
again with all the greater violence. He set it upright 
again and, approaching it circumspectly, sat down with 
cautious slowness. It felt all right, and he leaned back 
with a smile of relief, and, as he leaned, the chair reared 
and sent him flying into the washstand again. Meanwhile, 
my landlord sat on the stairs, trembling with apprehension, 
a candle by his side, ready to run for the fire brigade if the 
lamp should be knocked over. A lady who lodged on the 
same floor declared the next morning that an awful fight 
had taken place during the night in the next room. She 
said it had gone on for hours, and wanted to know if anyone 
had been killed; she had been too terrified to cry out. 
As a matter of fact, there had been no fight, unless you 
can describe the attempt of a tipsy art-student to sit down 
in an armchair as a fight. Apparently the chair won, 
but it was a Pyrrhic victory. The landlord and landlady, 
having passed a night of terror and wakefulness, agreed 
that, as a piece of furniture, the chair had seen its best 
days, and brought me in its place a spring-bottomed chair 
which, though perfectly safe, was a little more up-and- 
downish in the surface than I care for on account of its 
having some of the springs broken and some not. Still, 
the experience was a useful one in making one easily con- 
tented ever afterwards in the matter of furniture. I do not 
ask if a chair is Louis Quatorze or Chippendale. I ask 
only whether it is possible to sit in it without pain or peril. 

Still, I understand the feelings of those who, having 
made a house or a room beautiful, suffer at the spectacle 
of all this grace (that is almost a piece of their own person- 
alities) being torn down and destroyed beyond all possibility 
of reconstruction. For no new house can exactly reproduce 
the conditions of the old. The new room may be more 
beautiful than the old, but the beauty of the old is gone 
like a flower. Sitting among the ruins the other day, and 
having nothing to do, I looked for something to read and 
found that all the books had been packed except Paradise 
Lost. It is not the most cheering book to read on the day 
on which one is leaving a house where one has been happy, 
but, for those who love houses, it is peculiarly appropriate. 
Not that I could read it just then. There was a man in 
the room taking down the bookshelves and breaking them 
up with a hammer, and to read Milton to the accompaniment 
of a hammer is to lose his music. It makes him too regular 
—too jumpily regular. I had just got to the words “* Rose 
out of chaos,” when one of the furniture-removers, going 
round the walls in boots that made almost more noise than 
hammers on the bare boards, and taking the pictures down, 
let one fall with a crash of broken glass on the floor. ‘* That,” 
said he unemotionally, “ is the first to-day.” I longed to 
be able to smile and to say, “‘ It doesn’t matter,” or “ It’s 
only a little one.” Theoretically, I always behave like 
that. But, in fact, I had a strong impulse to tell the man 
what I thought of him. I was restrained only by the 
nervousness that keeps me from telling any man what I 
think of him. I felt that at least he ought to have shown 
a little contrition. I muttered, “ It can’t be helped,” but 
I muttered it in a tone that was sulky, even biting, and 
meant that it could easily have been helped by anybody 
except a clumsy fool. If it had not been so cold, I should 
have gone out and walked up and down beside the sprouting 
broccoli. But to go out would have merely been to be 
miserable in a different way. Seldom have I endured a 
day of emptier misery. After such sufferings, anyone 
would have been glad to get away from any house. One 
would have been glad even to go back to lodgings and the 
savageries of the armchair. All one asked was to be allowed 
to fly. . . . And now the hammers have begun in the 
new house. But every day new curtains go up, new fires 
are lit, new shelves are made secure. Soon I shall have 
my books in rows again, not arranged in order as in a library, 
but untidily as in the house of a human being. Then I 
shall take down Paradise Regained and read it (or try to), 
and feel perfectly content till the next flitting. 

v. @ 


THE CAPACITY OF AN ACRE 
[hd | wiotee when the question of the land’s real 


value is canvassed so frequently and with so smal] 

a measure of agreement, it is interesting to turn 
to figures that stand beyond dispute. Rather more than 
a year ago Sir Daniel Hall, one of the “* three-decker brains ” 
of agriculture, delivered a lecture setting out the food- 
production potentialities of land in terms of calories, the 
ugly word by which we express those heat or energy pro- 
ducing units that are needed by every human being to 
replace the tissues wasted by physical or mental effort. 
Food values cannot be canvassed safely in terms of weight, 
and consequently we fall back upon the calorie, the standard 
unit of energy of production. The average demand of a 
man is three thousand calories daily, that is to say his food, 
if the human machine is to function adequately, must 
produce 3,000 energy units. Man is a furnace, the calories 
are its fuel. 

Sir Daniel Hall took a theoretical acre of land and divided 
it into fortieths, that it to say into four-rod parts. Eight 
parts, that is to say thirty-two rods, were to be sown to 
wheat, ten, or forty rods, were to be given to milk pro- 
duction, one, equivalent to four rods, would be reserved 
for potatoes, the like area would be devoted to sugar beet, 
two fortieths, i.e., eight rods, would go to fruit and vege- 
tables and the remainder to meat. The daily ration over 
a year from these various sources of energy was estimated 
as follows. Wheat in the form of bread, eighteen ounces 
or 1,360 calories. Residues in the form of offals from the 
corn area, if fed to pigs, would be worth about two ounces 
of bacon a week or forty-two calories a day. The quarter 
of an acre given to milk would afford daily half a pint, 
which is more than the average consumption in this country, 
nearly twice as much, in fact, together with one ounce of 
butter and half an ounce of cheese, making 467 calories. 
The rod of potatoes would yield a pound a day, 250 calories, 
and from the two rods devoted to fruit and vegetables a 
like amount would be won, equal to 140 calories. Four 
ounces of sugar beet representing 465 calories would be 
forthcoming. The seventy-two rods given to meat pro- 
duction would supply a daily ration of 4} ounces or 337 
calories, far less in proportion than either the wheat or dairy 
plots, but sufficient to bring the day’s production up to 
8,161 calories, some 8 per cent. above the pre-war unit 
average of the United Kingdom. 

Here, if I remember rightly, the lecturer left his subject, 
but it is clear that he had not exhausted it. There is a 
theoretical stubble item for chicken fattening, a slight 
reduction of the meat area would leave more space for 
vegetables of more energy value, catch crops might be 
raised, there is the possibility of keeping bees and adding 
so largely to the sugar return that the beet might go, 
while, if a man on his acre decided to leave other meat alone 
and get more milling offals for his pigs, he would undoubtedly 
grow more food and find that the acre left more than a 
3 per cent. margin of maintenance. It is conceivable that 
the returns from a theoretical holding of three acres, culti- 
vated up to the hilt, would maintain man, wife and three 
young children. 

We may be disinclined to take the theoretical acre very 
seriously just now, first because there is a very serious 
decline in arable farming, and secondly because for reasons 
hard to justify, our food problem is not regarded as 
acute. But, in view of the national poverty, the burden of 
taxation, and the sordid unhealthiness of cities, the last 
an ever-increasing menace to the established order, the 
time may come when we shall begin to ask awkward ques- 
tions of those who own and farm land. At the present 
time, we have about twenty-six million acres under all 
crops and grass, not reckoning some four and a half million 
acres of rough grazing. One fifth of one acre has been 
proved equal to the task of supporting a man with bread 
for a year on a ration of eighteen ounces per diem, while 
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yielding milling offals that make a rough return of about 
six pounds of bacon per annum. Allowing for fifty millions 
of people in this country, we should require ten million acres 
of wheat to feed them on this basis, but the fifty millions 
include children, elderly people and invalids, who do not 
need nearly as much bread, so that the ten millions might 
be cut down to six and yield about an eleven ounce average 
per unit.of the population. Again, the wheat ration would 
be reckoned on the average yield, and when the strong new 
wheats that are coming slowly into cultivation have taken 
their proper place in the scheme of farming things, so that 
the returns are, say, six quarters to the acre instead of four, 
the minimum acreage should shrink to the neighbourhood 
of four millions, less than the acreage devoted to-day to 
wheat, barley and oats together. In 1840, with relatively 
primitive agricultural methods, England grew wheat for 
twenty-four million people ; in 1914 there was only enough 
raised to feed eight million! We have fifteen million acres 
down to permanent grass that is not hayed, including the 
rough grazing referred to already. Much of this grass is 
not properly productive. The bed is not drained; it has 
no acquaintance with phosphatic manures. If it were 
treated properly one of two things should happen. The 
present head of stock could be kept on a very smaller area, 
releasing suitable land for the plough, or the head of stock 
could be augmented so largely that home-grown meat 
would tend to become plentiful and cheap. Of the two 
alternatives the former is to be preferred. The larger corn 
area would tend to make us self-supplying in the matter 
of bread, and would increase the production of oats for 
horses, barley for pigs and brewers, and milling offals, sold 
at a most extravagant price during and since the war, for 
the farm. We should cease to depend upon the United 
States, Denmark and other sources for indifferent bacon 
and upon the exporting countries for bread. Food would 
be plentiful, and there would be a greater demand for 
labour. The supplies of imported food might still require 
maintenance in some measure, but not at anything like the 
present figures, and the farmer would find that he still 
made profits, though they were spread over a much larger 
return. In parts of the country where arable dairying is 
practicable, little more than an acre and a half will support 
a cow; at present we have about two and a half million 
cows and heifers in milk, or calf, in the country. We 
have three million other cattle of all ages, a million and a 
half horses, and there are sheep—fourteen million of them. 
Call the total number twenty-one millions. Including 
meadows for haying, meadows for feeding and rough 
grazings, we have nineteen million acres reserved for these 
twenty-one million animals, out of a total of thirty and a 
half million acres under all crops. Expressed in other 
terms, it means that an animal demands its theoretical acre, 
just as the human does. In a country that, after a supreme 
and strikingly successful war effort, is losing the power to 
feed itself, such a position may be taken lightly or seriously, 
but it does not admit of two answers to the grave question 
of the near future: Is the soil of England and Wales being 
turned to the best account ? 

It is well to remember that agriculture did not come to 
an end with the repeal of Part I. of the Agriculture Act of 
1920. To-day, as when Mr. Lloyd George addressed the 
farmers at Caxton Hall in 1919, it remains, as he described 
it, our greatest national industry. Perplexed, mishandled, 
beset with difficulties it may be, but the failure to find a 
lasting solution of a great problem does not end the problem. 
The bad landlord, the ignorant farmer, the submerged 
farm labourer, may excite indignation, contempt and pity 
m turn, and yet remain unchanged in their respective 
spheres ; but when a great productive industry fails to do 
itself justice, or to render proper service to the State, men 
question the conditions under which it exists. Particularly 
shrewd becomes the questioning when they find that by 
reason of the failure of the existing system they must pay 
seven hundred millions annually for the food they eat, pay 





nearly six hundred millions of this to the foreign producer, 
in a depreciated currency and render tribute to a 
horde of middlemen. If we have twenty-six million 
acres of land under cultivation in England and Wales 
to-day, they should provide for the greater part of 
the population in times of stress on the basis of the 3,161 
calories per day per unit. What England could do in 1840 
she could improve in 1922, our seed corn, fertilisers and 
modern machinery leaving no room for doubt on the point. 
Reducing the meat bill, we should provide for at least three 
fifths of the population, but under existing conditions we 
are increasing the least productive side of farming and 
reducing the part that in the widest national sense“of the 
term is profitable. Of Germany’s poor soil only a third is 
down to grass; of ours nearly three quarters. Here is a 
deadly reflection upon our statesmanship. I know from 
close observation that administrative problems bristle with 
difficulties, but there is always one sure foothold for the 
statesman ; he will find it where Lord Lee of Fareham found 
it, on the rock of sound basic principles. For a time it 
looked as though agriculture was to be blessed with a 
scheme that was built on impregnable foundations; then 
in a disastrous moment it became subservient to politics 
and makeshifts. 

The moment the fixed intent becomes unstable, agri- 
cultural administration is at the mercy of conflicting in- 
terests, represented by the House of Lords, the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Commons (there are fine, prac- 
tical men, wise in counsel, honest in practice, in both), 
the National Farmers’ Union, the trade in its Protean 
aspects. Agriculture becomes the sport of political chance. 
A strong man steers to his harbour, steers by the stars. 
Other men trim their sails, travel as the wind blows, reach 
no haven and leave no mark. 

It is a matter of common fairness in criticising the existing 
chaos in farming to remember the economic crisis, but when 
every allowance has been made, the hard truth remains. 
The theoretical acre will support at least a unit of the 
population; we have upwards of thirty million acres under 
crops, grass and rough grazing. The tendency of the hour 
is for more land to be laid down, or allowed to fall down, to 
grass. How far can existing methods, whether of farming 
administration or practice, be said to justify our needs ? 
What is going to happen when the general public calls for 
new men and new methods to render old acres productive ? 

£& B 


Correspondence 
MR. CLYNES AND THE COALITION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—I trouble you with this note because the comments in 
your last issue appear to be made not upon what I said in the 
House of Commons, but upon what was said by the Prime 
Minister and Coalition newspapers on half a sentence in my 
statement. 

I certainly expressed no confidence in the ability of the 
Coalition Government to produce a satisfactory policy. Nor did 
I imply that at the moment the Prime Minister was the right 
man in the right place. I said that Labour would not shrink 
from a General Election, but, referring to the appalling 
conditions of unemployment, I made an appeal for an immediate 
new policy. I am certain that the mass of the suffering poor 
would prefer that policy, even to an election. Perhaps you will 
print from the Official Report what I said :-— 

‘** We are not particularly anxious to take the task out of his 
hands at the moment for the sake of taking office. No election, 
whatever the change may be, can immediately transform in any 
real degree the terrible internal economic condition of this 
country. I, therefore, say that it is not a change that we desire 
so much as definite lines of policy with which we could co-operate 
immediately in order to produce the results which are so eminently 
desirable. Men and women are very nearly starving in millions. 


“* These difficulties are too deep and grievous to permit of any 
sectional, or party or personal consideration preventing joint 
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effort for economic revival, and if in the few months that are 
ahead of us this House can have its mind turned, not to the 
manceuvres of an election, not to the prospects of who is to 
succeed here or there, but to how best the House can apply 
itself to the outside situation, we on this side will not be lacking 
in any help that we can give to the Government in that direction.” 
—Yours, etc., J. R. CLYNes. 

February 15th. 

[Our comments were based upon the first edition of the Official 
Report, which appears to differ in some respects from the report 
which Mr. Clynes quotes. If Mr. Clynes believes that the 
present Government may be expected to produce a policy 
which the suffering poor will prefer to an election, his personal 
attitude on the subject is of course justified —Ed., N.S.] 


GERMANY AND POLAND 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have noted with interest Professor Schiicking’s reply 
to the question I put with regard to the German factories 
transferred to Polish hands, of which he made a specific state- 
ment in your columns at the end of October last. I admit the 
difficulty of giving chapter and verse for statements of this kind, 
but I must again point out that without definite details, such 
evidence loses all its value. 

There are a great many people in this country who are ready 
to believe that the Poles will always do things badly and that 
Prussians will always do things well ; because the culture of the 
Poles is more alien to them than the culture of the Prussians, 
but that is merely a mood. It is of no value as a practical 
foundation for a judgment of Poland. Definite evidence is 
another matter, and in all the great mass of print reiterating 
the Prussian superiority during the last three years, Professor 
Schiicking’s was the first scrap of apparent evidence. It seems 
to have failed. 

I am sorry it has failed.—Yours, etc., 


THE RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—May we beg your indulgence to obtain the opinions of 
your readers upon the following scheme—adopted by the 
Willesden Board of Guardians—as an alternative to the inhuman 
regulations under the amended Poor Law Act, which empowers 
the Guardians to provide a test, viz., “‘ The Slave Yard,” to 
applicants for out-door relief. It was adopted as a temporary 
measure until the local District Council were in the position of 
being able to provide a full week’s work for all such applicants. 

Under the scheme, facilities are offered to all able-bodied 
applicants to work as labourers at Trade Union rates, to the 
number of hours necessary to cover the amount received as relief. 
Applicants accepting this scheme are partially lifted out of the 
scope of the Poor Law as the work is: (1) to be provided by the 
District Council, (2) cash payment is given instead of kind, and 
(3) an official pay clerk is appointed instead of a Relieving 
Officer. The Ministry of Health, although admitting the scheme 
is against all law and procedure, gave their sanction to it. The 
Ministry of Labour decided that the scheme was not work within 
the meaning of the Act, and that it therefore would not interfere 
with the insurance against unemployment paid through the 
Labour Exchange. 

The chief objection raised by my comrades is :—That as the 
Labour Party has set out in its programme the inalienable right 
of all citizens to full work or maintenance at Trade Union rates, 
any Labour Guardian accepting less than this is not carrying out 
the policy of the party. May I ask, Is the principle of a full 
week’s work an ideal to be striven for, or practical politics for 
to-day ? Are we, by insisting on its immediate application, 
losing control of practical realities and endangering our existence 
as a power which counts ? 

In these days of unprecedented unemployment and short time, 
is it not too much to expect citizens, many of whom are only 
working part time and receiving part-time wages, to pay through 
their rates for others to be completely idle, when there is work of 
a social and communal character to be done ? 

Your readers’ views will be much appreciated by Yours, etc., 

Gro. EMMENS (Willesden Board of Guardians). 

5 Riffel Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 10. 


H. BEeioc. 


THE DISADVANTAGES (?) OF GAS-HEATING 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—In the original letter which opened this correspondence 
I recounted my unfortunate experiences in connection with the 


use of gas for heating purposes. I had found that whenever 
there was a “ cold snap,” that is to say, just at the times when I 
most required artificial heat, the efficiency of my gas stoves 
dropped by about 50 per cent. I had had the same experience 
at my office as in my house, and I had decided to abandon 
gas-heating at both places before next winter. I attributed the 
failure to the insufficient pressure maintained by the gas com- 
pany in its mains, during periods of extra demand. 

Since my letter appeared, however, the Gas Light and Coke 
Co., has gone carefully into my complaints. The fault lay, it 
soon appeared, in both cases not with the gas company, but with 
the builders who had installed the piping. At my office the 
company’s inspectors found an excessively long and roundabout 
system of small pipes and a meter which was not large enough. 
At my house they discovered that though the internal piping 
was good the supply pipe which the builders had put in from 
the main to the meter was quite absurdly small—much smaller 
than the pipe from the meter into the house These defects 
have now been remedied and I owe it to the company to state 
that during the cold spell of the last few days, the pressure of 
gas has been all that could be desired. My complaints are 
disposed of and I have no longer any intention of returning to 
the inconveniences of coal fires. If I write again on this subject 
it will be in order to discuss not the disadvantages, but the 
overwhelming advantages of gas-heating when one is the fortunate 
possessor of an efficient installation. 

The moral seems to be that it is the builder who is to blame 
for all such faults as those of which I complained. The ordinary 
builder refuses to allow the gas company to supervise the original 
installation, and being of conservative habits often installs 
the same size of piping as was required in the days when gas 
was used solely or mainly for lighting purposes. Thus he saves 
a few half-pence per foot run, and since no one knows what he 
has done, he loses nothing by his smalleconomy. I would suggest 
that this is a matter which ought to be dealt with everywhere in 
the building regulations of the local authorities. Alternatively, 
the gas companies might be given power to refuse to supply gas 
to any new house the piping arrangements of which had not been 
approved by their own inspectors. Some such regulation is 
evidently called for, in order to protect an inevitably ignorant 
public from the consequences of the penny-wise policy of builders. 
—Yours, etc., C. D. S. 

February 15th. 








To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I should like to correct a misapprehension entertained 
by Sir Leo G. Chiozza Money, as shown in his letter in your last 
issue, which leads him to express surprise that medical men 
recommend the use of gas fires to the public. He says: “A 
gas fire is only tolerable when there is a perfect flue to remove 
the poisonous products of the combustion of commercial gas.” 
The italics are mine. The mistake is Sir Leo’s. 

The products of combustion from gas are not poisonous. 
The prolonged and careful tests made many years ago by a 
special commission of scientists set up by The Lancet to investigate 
the hygiene of gas heating showed that in no case did the products 
of combustion from gas contain any trace of carbon-monoxide, 
although the commission used the most delicate blood test 
in their experiments. 

Sir Leo, in common with many other people, is confusing the 
carbon-monoxide contained in unburnt gas with the products 
given off by the combustion of that gas. Those products are 
water vapour and carbonic acid (i.e., carbon dioxide) which 
scientific research has over and over again demonstrated is not 
toxic; it is merely an inert gas. 

The percentage of carbonic acid in the air of a room is used 
as a test of the purity of the air of a room occupied by human 
beings, not because it is dangerous, but because it is the most 
easily determined constituent of the products of respiration. 
The limit fixed by the Home Office in factories is 12 parts of 
CO, per 10,000, but where carbonic acid is not a product of 
human exhalation, but is produced by itself, it has been found 
(as in soda-water factories) that even 300 parts per 10,000 are 
not detrimental to the health of the workers. 

The public are only unnecessarily alarmed when men of Sir 
Leo’s repute and authority confuse unburnt gas, which it is 
dangerous to inhale, with the products of its combustion which 
contain no poison. 

May I quote, for the information of your readers, the con- 
clusions arrived at by The Lancet Commission, to which I have 
referred : 

**Most minute tests failed to find any deleterious products 
in the air of the room, in spite of the fact that no special pre- 
cautions were taken to ensure ventilation. . 

“Summing up the evidence gained from the entire results of 
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the investigation, we are induced to express the opinion that 
gas can be used for warming purposes efficiently, without pre- 
judice to health and without the formation of fog-forming con- 
stituents or air-contaminating products.”—Yours, etc., 

F. W. GoopENovGn, 

Controller of Gas Sales, Gas Light and Coke Co. 
Horseferry-road, S.W. 1. 
February 15th. 


OPENING FOR WOMEN 
WORK 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—We have just now vacancies for two or three residents, 
and our committee believe that there may be among your readers 
women who would be glad to hear something of the opportunities 
for service and training offered by the Birmingham Settlement. 

The Settlement was founded over twenty years ago in one of 
the rest districts of the city as a centre for resident and non- 
resident workers. There are rooms for sixteen residents, some 
of whom are professional women who give their spare time to 
the Settlement, others are students working for the Social Study 
Diploma of the University of Birmingham, others again are 
voluntary workers who give their whole time to the needs of 
the neighbourhood. To the people of the district the Settlement 
is a place where they can come for help in their difficulties, 
and where their children find recreation and occupation when 
school or work is over. The Settlement has a provident society 
of about six hundred members, a weekly mothers’ meeting 
attended by nearly two hundred, and clubs, reading hours and 
play hours for boys and girls of varying ages. There is a branch 
office of the Citizens’ Society which investigates and records all 
applications for help, and a committee for the aftercare of children 
leaving school. 

A copy of the annual report, with particulars of the fees and 
other details, will gladly be sent by the Warden to anyone 
interested. Inquiries will be welcomed from those who could 
give three months’ service or more, or from intending students 
ee to take their practical training at the Settlement.— 

Yours, etc., 


AN IN SOCIAL 


KATHARINE C. Dewar, Warden. 
H. CuristTaBEL VAuDREY, Hon. Secretary. 
The Birmingham Settlement, 
318 Summer Lane, Birmingham, 
February 15th. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIPPERS—A 
PROPOSAL 


To the Editor of the New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Would any of the readers of Lens’ arresting articles on 
the health promoting virtues of sunlight be disposed to assist 
in forming a society for the practise of sun and air bathing to 
the accompaniment of suitable sports and exercises somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of London ? 

If the membership of such a society were carefully selected 
it might even be found possible to adopt the “* Edenic ” methods 
of those German sun bathing colonies to which “ X ” refers in 
his letter of October 29th. Their admirable disregard 
of the normal conventions, as I know by personal experience, 
adds enormously to the benefits to be derived from absolutely 
unconstrained exercise in the sunlight and the open air, since 
one enjoys at the same time an exhilarating sense of escape 
from what has become one of the most artificial and stifling 
of the conventions of modern civilised life—the convention 
that is, ofclothing. As “* X ” rightly points out, much advantage 
would now be gained, from the point of view both of ethics and 
psychology, if it could be occasionally relaxed and laid aside. 

I should, therefore, be glad if any readers of either sex who 
feel a pioneering interest in the formation of what might perhaps 
be described as a league of practising sun-worshippers, would 
write to me at the following address.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR ALLBROOK. 

11 Stanton Square, London, S.E. 26. 


FEBRUARY 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMaN. 

Sir,—I always confuse rooks and crows myself—and also 
blackbirds—but your contributor Y.Y., who must be an expert, 
seems to have done the same in his delightful article. He has 
also neglected the snowdrop, which surely February may 
claim as one of its peculiar glories. These are small matters, 
but I suspect him of libelling February’s weather when he says, 
‘ but February is nothing to what March will be.” It is curious 
what erroneous impressions people get about the relative values 
of the months as regards weather. A year is a long time, and 
it is hard to contradict the oldest inhabitant when he declares 


—as he always does—that it is the wettest August the village 
has had for fifty years. A meteorologist has marked the days 
(not like the Psalmist, but like a schoolmaster) over a number 
of years. Thus for a perfect day he awards 8 marks, for a fine 
day 2, a useful day 1, and so through zero down to minus 8 
for a day “ very bad all through.” ‘The order of merit (on a 
six years’ average) is as follows :—September, 1.66 ; May, 1.49 ; 
April, 1.385; June, 1.30; July, 1.24; August, 1; October, .88 ; 
February, .65; November, .58; January, .42; March, .18; 
December, —.01. February is not really such a bad boy after 
all.—Yours, etc., H. Garwoon. 


Miscellany 
THE THREE ARCADIAS* 


T was a poet, and no ironist, who affirmed that heaven 
I lies about us in our infancy; yet surely there is 
sardonic laughter in the heart of that truth. The 
prize for which we incessantly strive is within our reach 
only when we are too infantile to see its surpassing worth. 
Every little child is, however sublimely, a little fool, or— 
to speak more accurately—a little fooled; every paradise 
is a Fool’s Paradise. Ignorance (as well as innocence) is a 
condition of our possessing heaven, and knowledge is a 
condition of our fully appreciating it: this is the paradox 
in which, from the cradle to the grave, every man born of 
woman is imprisoned. 

Mankind has always conspired to idealise childhood. 
And yet I am persuaded that much of its charm for us is 
merely the charm of the unattainable. We yearn for a 
To-morrow that lies beyond the impassable grave; we 
regret a happiness that is locked fast in an impregnable 
Yesterday. We do not marry our heart’s desire: our 
heart’s desire is always the girl we cannot marry, because 
she happens to labour under the disadvantage of never 
having been born. We tolerate even our enemies as soon 
as we have buried them; and of each day as it dies we begin 
to feel, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. When our childhood is 
become as a tale that is told, it is a tale that derives much of 
its sweetness from the telling. 

Adolescence is the truly golden age. In adolescence we 
stand upon the threshold of the paradise that we are never 
to enter, and we stand long, starry-eyed and wondering. 
In adolescence we are born again and become as little 
children, but with a difference : for we tremble on the verge 
of our second Arcadia. It is the age of a promise that is 
more than achievement. The soul is ardent with new love ; 
the mind is kindled by new discoveries that are to us what 
to the Elizabethans were the gold dust and ivory from the 
coast of Guinea and the north-west passage to India. The 
comparison is not far-fetched, for in the age of Wyatt, 
Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Kyd, Nash, Marlowe, and the 
young Shakespeare, English literature may be said to have 
reached its adolescence. 

The voyages of discovery were in all men’s minds; the 
Greek and Latin literatures opened new realms to the 
literary adventurer; and the wine of the Renaissance, 
bottled in Italy, at last reached English shores, nearly a 
century late. This unaccountable delay in transit did 
nothing to imperil the warmth of its reception or the sin- 
cerity of English gratitude, which took the form of an Italian 
craze. The Italianate villain began to appear in English 
literature ; and Italian manners invaded our society and 
our language. ‘ The enchantment of Circe brought out of 
Italy to mar men’s manners in England,” said Roger Ascham, 
in his dour fashion. But foreign blood continued to flow 
in the veins of the English language, and the campaign 
against “strange inkhorn terms,” though it possibly saved 
Anglo-Saxon from being completely ousted, was in- 
effectual in its attempt to stifle the new spirit in letters. 
The child born of that spirit was lusty and a little freakish : 
it swaggered while yet in its swaddling clothes, to the 

*The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney in three volumes. 
Volume II. Edited by Albert Feuillerat. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 
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delight of its nurse and the scandal of all pedantic seniors. 
Drunk with the Renaissance wine, which was no less potent 
because cobwebs clung about the cork, the young 
Elizabethans found in language the most fascinating of toys. 
Bizarre indeed were some of the tricks they made it perform, 
but the worst excesses of Euphuism were but growing pains, 
symptoms of abounding energy, not, as were the violences 
of the post-Elizabethans, signs of decadence. 

For most of us who are not specialists, certainly for me, 
the Elizabethan age is itself a romantic story; and we are 
content to have it so. There is no vice in the fairy tale 
called the Good Old Times, so long as we do not begin to 
regard it as history. Scratch a romantic and you find 
a realist; but scratch that realist and you find a 
romantic again. I have forgotten, if ever I knew, by how 
many skins the human animal is protected from external 
asperities, but it is surely but a tithe of the number of 
woolly blankets in which, for our comfort, we muffle our 
souls. But if we wish to contemplate with pious emotion 
the glorious age of Elizabeth, we are unfortunate indeed if 
the inadequacy of historic records, or the poverty of our 
researches, does not save us the trouble of self-deception. 
The legend of Sir Philip Sidney is mercifully beyond the 
reach of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s delicious and devastating 
irony. 

Sidney is accepted by tradition as the epitome of the 
times in which he lived, the pattern of chivalry, gentility, 
learning, the microcosm of which Elizabethan culture in 
England was the macrocosm ; and it is perhaps character- 
istic of us to leave it to a distinguished Frenchman, M. 
Albert Feuillerat, to celebrate our national hero by collecting 
his works into three well-printed and capably edited volumes, 
of which the second lies before me now. There is something 
uncanny, something almost unreal, in the perfection with 
which the Sidney of tradition mirrored all that was admirable 
in his period. In Elizabeth’s brilliant court there was none 
more courtly than he, none more scholarly, none more 
gallant. He was a poet; he wrote a defence of poetry, a 
book that still lives, in reply to Gosson’s School of Abuse, 
which is well dead ; he wrote a prose romance ; he was well 
versed in literatures ancient and modern. In a period 
dominated (in our imagination) by generous youth and the 
quest of great adventure, he gave without stint, he fought 
without malice, he died without fear. 

That Sidney lives in our literature chiefly as a poet is an 
uncontested truism. His longest prose work, The Countesse 
of Pembrokes Arcadia, is a rambling romance, not void indeed 
of sweetness and light, but lacking form. For us Sidney is 
not, as Lyly is, “a man of fire-new words, fashion’s own 
knight, that hath a mint of phrases in his brain ; one whom 
the music of his own vain tongue doth ravish like enchanting 
harmony ”; but Lyly’s influence is sometimes traceable in 
the plan and the prose of Arcadia. The book is not in any 
legitimate sense a novel, and only uncritical custom has 
allowed it to figure, with other productions of the time, in 
histories of that form in which Richardson and Fielding so 
memorably practised. Yet the ingenuousness of its artifice 
lends it a charm even for the sophisticated reader; the 
style, as the story proceeds, becomes luminous ; and, when 
all is said, a poet wrote it. 

But being come even neere the lodge, she saw the mouth of a 
cave, made as it should seem by nature in despite of Arte: so fitly 
did the rich growing marble serve to beautify the vawt of the first 
entrie. Underfoot, the ground seemed mynerall, yeelding such a 
glistering shewe of golde in it, as they say the ryver Tagus caries in 
his sandie bed. The cave framed out into many goodly spatious 
Roomes such as the self-liking men, have with long and learned 
delicacie founde out the most easefull. There rann through it a 


little sweet River, which had left the face of the earth to drowne 
her selfe for a smale waye in this darke, but pleasant mansion. 


Poetry clad in tinsel, you may say; but tinsel, in one’s 
adolescence, is the Muse’s customary raiment. Most of us, 
even those who have since become contented stockbrokers, 
can remember writing lyrics that were no less sincere in 
emotion for being execrably phrased. The power to express 


exquisite feelings exquisitely (which is the same as saying 
the power to express exquisite feelings) is rarely the gift of 
nature alone; more often it is the last, the crowning 
achievement of a technique sedulously cultivated. The 
actor who “ looks so natural” on the stage has probably 
practised looking natural for years in front of a mirror. The 
artist’s primary aim is to express himself in the particular 
medium—sound, line, language—to which his genius drives 
him; and every such medium is an artifice. This is 
pertinent to the question, which has agitated so many hearts, 
whether Sidney’s sonnets, Astrophel and Stella, breathe a 
genuine personal emotion or are inspired by a sincerity 
merely artistic. Whatever the true answer to that question, 
artificiality in expression is not, broadly speaking, in point. 
And does not the very first sonnet, blemished though it is by 
its halting Alexandrines with their monotonous cesure, 
immediately silence doubt ? Its last line, 
Foole saide My muse to mee, looke in thy heart and write 


embodies the most momentous of all literary discoveries. 
We think of Sidney too exclusively as the author of that 
pretty piece of chop-logic, “‘ My true love hath my heart 
and I have his,” forgetting how often he rose so immeasur- 
ably higher. 
Leave me O Love, which reachest but to dust, 
And thou my mind aspire to higher things : 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust : 
What ever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 
Draw in thy beames, and humble all thy might, 
To that sweet yoke, where lasting freedomes be: 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth to light, 
That doth both shine and give us light to see. 
O take fast hold, let that light be thy guide, 
In this small course which birth drawes out to death, 
And thinke how evill becommeth him to slide, 
Who seeketh heavy’n, and comes of heav’nly breath. 
Then farewell world, thy uttermost I see, 
Eternal love maintaine thy life in me. 
The first line of that sonnet moves us “as with 
a trumpet,” and in the last we catch a glimpse of man’s 
most obstmate hope, his fairest Arcadia. In the dusk 
of our mortality there quivers for a moment an iridescent 
paradise luring us to follow the most presumptuous of 
all human quests, eternal life; that extravagant hope of 
which, even though it be never fulfilled, we cannot, if 
ultimate darkness fall, be disappointed. 
GERALD BULLETT. 


‘ 


INTERLUDE AT THE DANCE 


LOAKING her round, I took her from the dance, 

EF: Covering her beauty up, her golden head, 

And those entrancing arms. Gently I led 
The little wonder forth, without a sound 
Tiptoeing to the margin of the night, 
Seeking adventure in the care of chance, 
Chance, and that deep power which leads us on— 
The destiny of hearts. 

A bell boomed the hour, 

Casting a flight of sound over the town; 
And the loomed creeper swayed as the air passed 
Heavy with bell-music. Things so slight 
Troubled us, touching deeper tones within, 
So that we clung together in distress, 
Joyful distress, such as that which wrung 
The hearts of Tristran and Isolda once 
At the ship’s prow, sailing the dark seas. 


Shivering in the cool air, she looked up, 

And her pallid brow, and her bright dance-flushed 
cheeks, 

Gleamed like a southern moth in the lantern glow. 

And her trembling mouth, too. . . . As a child seeks 
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The mystery of the flowers, my mouth sought hers, 
And we clung, oblivious of the chill night hours. 
We took our fill of all the joys unsung, 

And all the hidden splendour of young life. 


Then, troubled with strife so unforeseen, so strange, 

Throbbing with all the tumult that the earth could 
lend her, 

She whispered unbidden: “Take, take, and spare not, 

It is no sin!” And I saw her soul range 

Over the universe, asking what this might mean. 

Then the response within me rose: “ Take, take!” 

But seeing her soul craving to be told, 

I grew of a sudden chilled and old—and she, 

Seeing me pause irresolute, knew that we dare not. 


She arose, and we went in, silently. 
RicHARD CHURCH. 


Art 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


R. GERTLER is showing again. He is the most 

M indefatigable painter. There are no doubt many 
other painters who could fill the Goupil Gallery 

with the product of two years’ work, but scarcely another 
who could show so many works pushed as these are to the 
furthest possible limit, so densely wrought, so compact of 
matter, so deeply meditated and revised. It is certainly 
work which fills me with profound respect and, in a country 
where art is generally taken so lightly, with intense grati- 
tude, that there is at least one artist who refuses ever to 
trifle with his talent. For Mr. Gertler is in deadly earnest ; 
he would rather fail in a tremendous attempt at perfection 
than succeed in anything less. In his work the pendulum 
has come full swing since Whistler encouraged us to believe 
that five strokes and half a dozen crumbs of pastel could, 
given impeccable taste, make a masterpiece. Mr. Gertler 
is determined, above all, to realise. He realises all that 
his vision contains; down to the last detail nothing is to 
be left either to the fortunate accidents of handling or to. 
the imagination of the spectator. , 

What strikes one first of all in the present show is that 
the artist’s colour steadily improves; it gets mellower, 
more varied and more harmonious. He still clings to local 
colours, though no longer to very positive ones. There is 
still something elementary in his colour sense. I mean that 
he is more sensitive to local colours than to their relations 
to one another and more sensitive to changes in their 
intensity than to changes in their quality. But he is now 
able to get definite harmonies out of comparatively neutral 
colours as, for instance, in the silvery and almost atmo- 
spheric landscape, In the Park, No. 6. 

One would guess that Mr. Gertler enjoys painting still life 
more thananythingelse. Doingthemhe can push his exhaus- 
tive inquiries to the furthest limit of even his application; 
in them he can realise everything down to the minutest 
gradation of tone or can elaborate at his ease the final 
quality of his contours. In no other work does Mr. Gertler 
show so fully how intensely a painter he is, how much he 
loves the possibilities of expression which are open to one 
who has mastered the language of oil paint. I do not 
mean by this that he seeks for recondite or curious methods 
of technique, but that he uses a broad and direct handling 
with a passionate delight in its peculiar intensity and 
fullness of statement. The Jockey and Teapot and Cosy 
are remarkable examples of this impassioned realisation of 
a definite and almost literal vision, and they are as 
masterly as anything that their author has done. 

In portraiture, too, Mr. Gertler shows here his best 


work, notably in two men’s portraits, Nos. 3 and 15, and in 
the Suzanne. Especially in the last his broad synthetic 
conception of drawing has enabled him to realise the 
form with surprising intensity. The construction is 
admirable and indicates to anyone who understands the 
language of design, that, however literal and matter-of-fact 
this may appear, it indicates a profound imaginative inter- 
pretation. So rigorously simplified a design as this could 
never occur to a mere copyist, however skilful or highly 
trained. 

The work here seen is in a sense the completion of a 
long period of evolution in the artist’s career. It is difficult 
to imagine him pushing these particular qualities further. 
One would guess that he was on the verge of a new de- 
parture. What that will be I do not know, but if we may 
judge from his deliberate and unbroken progress in the 
past—his method of acquiring one quality of good painting 
after another—I have my notions of the direction he may 
take. 

In all these works the object fascinates Mr. Gertler’s 
eye. He is, of course, much too conscious an artist not 
to consider scrupulously the relations of the object to its 
surroundings, but none the less he clings to the object, 
unifies and realises it more intensely and with a more 
intimate conviction than he can give to other relations. 
I should say that he draws better than he designs. He is 
always more moved by the relations within each object 
than with the relations between it and the whole field 
of vision. Though his composition is always interesting 
and scrupulously studied it is not moving. 

Unlike almost all other English artists, Mr. Gertler has 
mastered the expression of relief and volume so thoroughly 
that he could, one thinks, afford to emphasise it less if by 
doing so he could intensify the unity of his whole design. 
But whatever direction he takes one cin be sure that he 
will never lower the aim of his ambition or spare himself 
in the effort to attain it. 

In another room of the same Gallery is a collection of 
paintings by Miss Ethel Sands. I find it hard to write 
about these because they tend to paralyse my critical 
sense. I find them so charming, so complete in what they 
attempt, so tasteful, delicate and also so personal, that 
I feel the critic has no business to interfere. And if, on 
the one hand, I feel that nothing I could say would be of 
much use to Miss Sands, on the other, I doubt its helping 
the public. There is nothing to explain—the approach to 
nature is one with which everyone is familiar and the 
manner of it, which is personal to the artist, is so attractive, 
so sympathetic, and so easy, that surely anyone who is 
capable of this simple, unaffected delight in the fortunate 
events of familiar scenes will enjoy Miss Sands’ work 
instinctively and immediately. 

If I could be sure that no one would take it as a dis- 
paragement, which it certainly ought not to be, I should 
say that Miss Sands’ work was delightfully feminine. 
It is at all events charmingly domestic. She is for ever 
on the watch for the odd and unexpected felicities of 

vision in daily life. She will stop at her toilet to mark the 
odd effect of the crosses in a village churchyard seen out 
of a window between a water-jug and a scent-bottle. Or 
reviving a favourite device of the seventeenth-century 
Dutch painters, she will give freshness to the most familiar 
objects by the violent perspective that will make a china 
ornament bigger than a figure on a sofa seen in close juxta- 
position. And then there are flowers or, even if they are 
absent from some attic bedroom, everything takes on a 
flowerlike gaiety and fragility. If I were to give way to 
the critic’s natural propensity to grumble it would have to 
be that the charm is so constant, so unvaried. I should 
like to see Miss Sands at odds with some really ungrateful 
subject and vowing not to mitigate it by any wilful inter- 
pretation. But why should I? She might fail and in 
what she does she seems never to miss her point. 
Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been reading the tragic story of a snob: not 
I Max’s harrowing tale of Maltby and Braxton, but a 
much older one. Messrs. Dent have added to their 
collection Gallia M. Lenétre’s Histoires Etranges qui sont 
arrivées (2s. 6d.), and among them is the story of Monsieur 
Bouret, nouveau riche. It is a good specimen of the enter- 
tainment awaiting readers of this book, so I will retell it. 
* * * 

French society despised money with an ostentation which, 
if rather mad, was not without a certain grace and 
magnanimity. To be a millionaire under the ancien 
régime was to be despicable ; and bankers, whom a 
lucky speculation had turned into Croesuses, pathetically 
did their best to squander their shameful fortunes. M. 
Lenétre gives instances of the insults which were heaped 
upon successful financiers, and the eager humility with 
which they proceeded, in obedience to good form, to ruin 
themselves and thus win a little respect. These help to 
make the fantastic story of poor Bouret a little more credible. 

* * * 


He was the son of a valet and a lady’s maid. In 1747 
there was a famine in Provence, owing to several speculators 
having made a corner in wheat. Bouret, who had made a 
little money, broke the ring in eight days, by sending down 
sacks three-quarters filled with sand with a covering of 
corn on the top, at the same time announcing that they were 
sent by the government to stop the famine. The speculators 
at once released their corn and sold their stores at any 
price ; the crisis passed and Provence hailed Bouret as its 
saviour. He was nominated treasurer-general of the King’s 
household, then “ fermier-general” ; ten years after being 
a drayman he found himself the possessor of a fortune 
estimated at a hundred million francs, a figure then fabu- 
lously great. A hint reached him that Louis XV. would be 
willing to accept an advance of five or six millions. “ Ten, 
twenty millions, all he would deign to accept,”’ was Bouret’s 
answer, “ without interest, if—the condition would cost the 
King nothing—if M. Bouret was granted the favour of 
presentation at Court.” Alas, that was impossible! But 
if M. Bouret would walk in the gardens of Marly the King, 
by accident, might meet him. M. Bouret dressed in dia- 
monds and feathers and his finest clothes, never left the 
park during the next few weeks; and at last, one day, 
he saw a little group of people approaching of whom only one 
was wearing a hat. He recognised among them the bearers 
of dazzling names to whom he had often lent money, but 
in whose presence he felt ridiculously small; they were 
chatting easily to the King, who wore a hunting coat. The 
poor man felt faint; the blood drummed in his ears; had 
not emotion paralysed him he would have probably fled. 
Louis XV., his attention apparently fixed upon the swans 
in a piece of ornamental water, was coming towards him. 
‘“* Monsieur Bouret! Ah, Monsieur Bouret, this gives me 
pleasure. - When I go to Fontainebleau, Monsieur 
Bouret, I shall stop at your country house and eat a 
peach. . *” When the financier recovered his senses 
and his feet were no longer rooted to the earth, the King 
and his companions had passed into the distance. 

* * * 


So the King would stop on his way to Fontainebleau 
and eat a peach from the garden of a poor millionaire ! 
What exquisite condescension! Bouret’s first step was to 
acquire a magnificent property on the road and by the Seine. 


Tn a few days hundreds of gardeners, masons, and waggoners 


were at work ; terraces planted with peach trees, transported 
bodily from all parts of France, were constructed in a few 
days; an exquisite pavilion rose like an exhalation from 
the ground; and when fountains, statues, lakes, groves of 
peach trees, avenues of peach trees, new walls on which old 





peach trees were spread, pergolas over which they were 
trained, were complete, the master of this Eden waited 
for days, then for weeks, then for months. At last 
he contrived to convey a reminder to the King. 
“Yes, yes,” said Louis XV. when the message reached 
him, ‘‘M. Bouret, of course. . Tell him Ill come 
for a day’s hunting one of these days.” When these 
words were repeated to the financier they threw him 
into dismay. There was no hunting to be had at 
Croix-Fontaine! He bought at once a forest neigh- 
bouring the royal forest of Sénart, and stocked it with herds of 
deer, pheasants, stags and roebuck. He learnt to ride, 
to bow from horseback ; he recruited a battalion of hunts- 
men, a band of trumpeters and several packs of hounds. 
And once more he began to haunt the paths of Marly park. 
He now knew them well. One day the King with a winning 
smile came up to him. “Ah! M. Bouret. . . . So faithful 
M. Bouret still attends me on my little walks? I have 
not forgotten my promise to breakfast with you. You can 
count upon ne!” Breakfast! So the King was coming 
to breakfast! Such a favour was only granted to his most 
intimate friends: either to those whose ancestry could be 
traced to remote antiquity or to those who had performed 
great services to the State. And more wonderful still, it 
was a certainty; the King had said “ Count on me!” 
How little time there was to prepare! Stables would have 
to be built for seven or eight hundred horses, coachhouses 
for the carriages, since the whole Court would accompany 
the King. There would have to be at least forty or sixty 
tables ; refrigerators for the a huge kitchens for 
roasting, an army of footmen would be required, and then 
the food ! Messengers would have to be sent to 
England for lace napkins, to Strasbourg for patés, to Geneva 
for trout, to Rochelle for oysters. _How much plate would 
be required, too, in addition to Venetian glasses and Chinese 
orcelain! Bouret felt that, if necessary, he must ruin 
uimself ; the insolence of his enormous fortune could only 
be palliated if he were prepared to squander it on the King’s 
caprice. When everything was at last ready, he once more 
betook himself to Marly to fix the date on which he should 
give the order which would put his army of cooks and 
scullions in action. Louis XV. seemed ill and old that day. 
He complained of his health ; the journey to Fontainebleau 
tired him now, he said ; he would like to break the journey : 
“Tf it does not give you too much trouble, M. Bouret, will 
you put me up for a night ?” 
~ * * 

Bouret withdrew in a very grave frame of mind. He 
knew that wherever the King slept, he was chez soi ; there 
would be nothing for it but to leave his own house if the 
King deigned to pass a night under his roof; so, at a little 
distance from Croix-Fontaine, Bouret built a house for the 
King and his Court. He made a bridge over the Seine and 
a paved avenue leading from it to this fairy palace. In 
the library of sandal-wood were forty huge magnificently 
bound volumes, entitled Le Vrai Bonheur, each marked with 
a date, ranging from 1774 to 1814. Each volume contained 
865 pages and on each page in illuminated letters were 
written the words, “ Le Roi est venu chez Bouret.” The 
first volume reposed on a platinum and onyx desk ready 
for the King to sign on the day of his arrival. A statue of 
Louis XV. with an inscription by Voltaire stood in the 
courtyard. At the last moment a humorist suggested that 
one thing was lacking—a hostess to receive the King: 
Bouret rushed to Paris and married a wife. The morning 
the King was expected, Bouret and his wife, servants and 
musicians were waiting in a silk tent at the bridgehead 
when they saw a Royal courier galloping at full speed 
towards them, indeed would have passed them had not 
the frantic shouting of Bouret arrested him: “ You are 
from the King? The carriages are on their way?” he 
panted. “The carriages? Why, the King died _ this 
morning! I am carrying the news to Fontainebleau. 
There was an awful silence. Bouret, whose legs had failed 
him, sat down; then he lay down; presently he began to 
clutch the air with both hands and in a few minutes he 
died. Near Cesson, on the banks of the Seine, at Croix- 
Fontaine, there are still two chateauz, one called the Pavillon 
Bouret, the other the Pavillon Royal. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Elinor Colhouse. By STEPHEN Hupson. Martin Secker. 5s. 

The Triumph of the Egg. By SHernwoop ANpERSON. Huebsch. 
2 dollars. 

Poor White. By Suerwoop ANDERSON. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 


Elinor Colhcuse and The Triumph of the Egg come well together, 
for they illustrate the effect of the old and the new psychology 
on art. Mr. Hudson is, whether he knows it or not, an extreme 
adherent of the old pre-Freudian psychology. To him the 
obvious way to treat a situation is to record what people say 
and do. He has no doubt at all but that the feelings which 
inspire them are so rational and so well within the sphere of 
consciousness that they are completely conveyed by those 
sayings and doings. The meaning at the core of life is for him 
exhaustively and directly, without the intervention of any 
symbolism, expressed by its superficies. On this premise, Mr. 
Hudson works with remarkable ability. Elinor Colhouse is a 
short book, running to something round about forty thousand 
words, and it contains, without any trace of effort at compression, 
the whole story of the trapping of a well-bred boy by an older 
and coarse-spirited beauty. It lays before the reader the dead 
and alive small American town where the girl stews in her sordid 
circumstances ; the innocence of the young English traveller, 
and his candid, unashamed prosperity, attributes which glitter 
like gold under Elinor’s predatory eyes ; and the webs she spins 
round him with the aid of her own discredited loveliness and 
her horrible friends. It is a thoroughly competent survey of 
the situation, and yet it is not a work of art. This is not because 
of the meanness of the subject. There are, as Velasquez showed 
when he painted dwarfs and planks nailed across an archway, 
no mean subjects. Elinor Colhouse fails rather because of the 
limitations of the old psychology which its author espouses. 
The fact is that it is dangerous to insist too much on the super- 
ficies of life. LZvery man looks through a window into reality 
because he exists and is subject to the fundamental hungers, 
but he has no such certain contact with the superficial aspects 
of life. Without doubt Mr. Hudson has met a travelling 
Englishman who, by his youth and his bewildered but brave 
foreignness to the place where he was, appealed to all in Mr. 
Hudson that was young and bewildered and brave and foreign 
to the place where he was. The very fact that he has chosen 
to write a book about this type shows that he felt himself pos- 
sessed of some valuable knowledge about it. Not for one 
moment does this feeling lead him to conduct a research into 
the character of Richard Kurt, the sources of that youth and 
bewilderment and bravery, and the probable cause of their 
tides. His inveterate persuasion that nothing matters save 
what people say and do leads him to believe that he can convey 
this knowledge simply by weaving a story round the young 
man and elaborately describing what he says and does. But, 
unfortunately, he has not the remotest idea how that kind of 
man talks. We are incredulous when we hear Richard de- 
scribing how he and his friends (‘‘ Public School fellows and 
all that,” he himself explains) had failed on their farms in 
Canada—* one got up a scratch pack of hounds, another started 
laying out a cricket pitch’—or telling how his aristocratic 
mother spends her holidays driving at Dieppe—* she sends 
the phexton and cobs over with the old coachman. She never 
lets him drive the cobs; his hands are bad enough with the 
carriage horses. . . .” Now this sort of thing need not neces- 
sarily be fatal. M. Louis Couperus, in his most recently trans- 
lated book, The Law Inevitable, draws a picture of the family 
of an American millionaire which in its details is as subtly 
aberrant as these sidelights on the Kurts, but his vivid appre- 
hension of their spiritual being enables him to triumph over 
his own factual ignorance and make them real people. So, too, 
might Mr. Hudson, if he had had the slightest sense of any 
psychic life of which speech and action are only the reserved 
and indirect expressions. For in this book, with its rigid deter- 
mination to exclude everything that is not obviously relevant 
to the situation and to regard life as conscious and logical and 
everything it is not, there is lost a precious grain of real sym- 
pathy with the type that is its subject. 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson is the very antithesis of Mr. Stephen 
Hudson, for his is the child (and is far too proud of father) of 
the new psychology. It is as well to state plainly that he has 
his deterrent aspects. The first part of Poor White, with its 
description of the dreamy boy in love with quiet things, who is 
stirred up by a schoolmistress with a sense of duty to use his 
mechanical genius and be diligent, and of the effect his work 
had in turning his home from a serene village into a cold-hearted 
industrial town, is excellent. But the second half, which deals 





— 


with his marriage, and love among the inhibitions, is that dreadful 
thing, a non-smoking-room story. This is the opposite of a 
smoking-room story. That is lurid enough; it is a tale told 
by men flushed with meat and wine and tobacco and it treats 
sex with levity. But a non-smoking-room story is a tale told 
by vegetarians and teetotalers and non-smokers and it treats 
sex without humour. We will not know until the Day of 
Judgment which is less pleasing to the Maker of All Things, 
Moreover, Mr. Anderson is frequently experimental to the 
point of silliness. He begins The Triumph of the Egg with a 
poem in vers libre about a house in a street, in which there are 
three men in one room and a woman waiting upstairs ; a fourth 
man comes to the house and goes up to the woman : 

I have no words to tell what happened in my story. 

I cannot tell the story. 

The white silent one may have been Death. 

The waiting eager woman may have been Life. 

Both the old grey bearded man and the wicked one puzzle me. 

I think and think but cannot understand them. 

Most of the time, however, I do not think of them at all. 

I keep thinking about the dandified man who laughed all through 

my story. 

If I could understand him I could understand everything. 

I could run through the world telling a wonderful story. 

I would no longer be dumb. 

Why was I not given words ? 

Why am I dumb ? 

I have a wonderful story to tell but know no way to tell it. 

This must recall to the mind of any literate person the Bab 
Ballad about the street musician with his companion (‘* O Heaven 
be obeyed, How infernally they played ”’) who after they “ began 
to sing that extremely pretty thing, Medulla Obligata key of G,” 
cast away his instrument and made the awful pronouncement, 
“I am Aliph, this is Beth!” Another unfortunate aspect of 
Mr. Anderson’s experimentalism is the sketch called Senility. 

The decrepit old man held his hands before the face of the stranger. 
He opened and shut them. They were black with grime. “I pick 
out warts,’ he explained plaintively. ‘‘ They are as soft as your 
hands.” 

‘**T play on an accordian. You are thirty-seven years old. I sat 
beside my brother in the penitentiary. He is a pretty man with 
pompadour hair. ‘Albert,’ I said, ‘are you sorry you killed a 

‘man?’ ‘No,’ he said. ‘I am not sorry. I would kill ten, a 
hundred, a thousand !’ 

The old man began to weep and to wipe his hands on a soiled 
handkerchief. He attempted to take a chew of tobacco and his 
false teeth became displaced. He ccvered his mouth with his 
hands and was ashamed. 

‘Tam old. You are thirty-seven years old, but I am older than 
that,” he whispered. 

One is disturbed by the sound of Tchekov repeatedly turning 
in his grave. These, however, are only surface defects ; but 
one has to admit, although one is willing to back Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson as one of the most interesting personalities writing 
in English to-day, that his excessive preoccupation with the 
new psychology strikes deeply at the root of his talent. He is 
saturated with it to an extraordinary degree. It dictates his 
subjects. His stories are monotonously full of young girls 
coming back to theirhome towns with a suit-case and a psychosis, 
of middle-aged men corked by inhibitions. It determines his 
way of looking at his subjects, which is amusingly antithetical 
to that of Mr. Hudson. If one gave Mr. Hudson a pattern book 
of velvets, he could pick out the very shade that Elinor wore 
at the dance; the clothes of the characters in The Triumph 
of the Egg are matters which are not touched by Mr. Anderson's 
invention, but have to be supplied (as Andrew Lang pointed out 
must be the case with the clothes of ghosts) by the imagination 
of those who see them in order to satisfy their sense of the fitness 
of things. Mr. Hudson believes that the whole of Elinor Col- 
house went into her schemings to trap Richard Kurt into mar- 
riage; if Mr. Anderson had been writing of Elinor he would 
have seen those schemes as just the tip of one of the tentacles 
that the vast and complex organism which was her inner being 
lifted towards the light of the promise of more life. Now this 
means that all Mr. Anderson’s stories are profound, and that 
they are all in some measure true, since memories of the process 
of life in his own heart enable him to check his imaginations of 
its process in the hearts of others. Nevertheless, he goes nearly 
as far wrong in his indifference to the superficies of existence 
as Mr. Hudson does in his absorption in them. His characters 
are too often mere types of desire, unincarnated souls. When 
Rosalind Westcott runs along the road at the end of Out of 
Nowhere into Nothing one believes absolutely in the joy that 
drove her forth; but her feet seem to leave no prints on the 
dust of that road. She is a name, and a disembodied joy ; and 
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that is all. The story is not quite achieved, has not been 
pulled right across the threshold of creation, is not completely 
a work of art. One measures the failure that attends most of 
Mr. Anderson’s stories for this reason, by the success that attends 
him in the two stories, the one that gives the volume its title 
and I Want to Know Why, where he has succeeded in incarnating 
his ideas. I Want to Know Why is startlingly a momentously 
good short story. It affords a compelling reason why, if Mr. 
Cape brings this volume within the reach of the English reader, 
as he has benevolently brought other examples of les jeunes of 
America, it should be acquired by the intelligent. I Want to 
Know Why is a sound study of adolescence, of virginity, and 
its aching disappointment at its first glimpse of the dark, base 
quality of life; but it is far more than that. It is lifted right 
across the threshold of creation, it is an achieved work of art, 
because Mr. Anderson has completely visualised the Kentucky 
boy who loved horses and beat it to Saratoga to see the race- 
track, and had his ecstasy over Sunstreak (a horse in whose 
genius one believes as one believes in the genius of the mare, 
Ophelia, of whom Mr. James Agate writes in Alarums and Ex- 
cursions) and had his terrible disillusionment about mankind. 
And The Triumph of the Egg succeeds as prodigiously because 
again Mr. Anderson has permitted himself to use the eyes of 
the flesh, and has seen the adorable, incompetent father as a real 
person. It is a tribute to Mr. Anderson’s art that one cannot 
be explicit as to the nature of his success. The theme is such 
an exquisitely comic and pathetic invention, and its execution 
adds so much of comedy and pathos to it, that one hesitates 
to breathe of it, lest one’s blundering description should discredit 
it. These two stories make it plain that of all the younger 
American writers, Mr. Sherwood Anderson is the one we have 
most reason to envy. ResBecca WEST. 


THE PEACEBREAKERS 


The Origins of the War. By Raymonp Porncargé, President of 
the French Republic, 1918-20, French Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, 1912-13 ; 1922. Cassell. 12s. 


Peaceless Europe. By Francesco S. Nitti, Ex-Prime Minister 
of Italy. Cassell. 12s. 


The controversy about the responsibility for the war is, like 
King Charles II., an unconscionable time in dying, and those 
who are interested in prolonging its life will find much encourage- 
ment in M. Poincaré’s book and a little even in Signor Nitti’s. 
The Origins of the War contains nothing that is new. It is the 
familiar story of the old diplomacy, set out with great skill by 
one of its most experienced masters. M. Poincaré’s aim is to 
show that the Franco-Russian Alliance and the Entente Cordiale 
were not, as Berlin believed or pretended to believe, an encircle- 
ment of Germany. Did this grouping of Powers threaten 
German interests ? No legitimate interests certainly, argues M. 
Poincaré, and, in any case, it was the inevitable result of the 
Macchiavellian schemings of Bismarck and the maniac ambitions 
of William II. An impartial critic can, no doubt, pick a good 
many holes in this official account ; it is one-sided ; it is unduly 
favourable to the weak and unscrupulous Tsar ; it ignores grave 
errors of judgment committed by the politicians of London 
and Paris as well as by the Germans throughout the years 
between the Peace at Frankfurt and August, 1914. But, within 
the limits of his thesis, M. Poincaré is substantially right. 
Given the Balance of Power theory—which all parties in the old 
Europe accepted—the Germans had no just ground of complaint 
against the Triple Entente ; it was they who broke the peace. 

Signor Nitti approaches the question from a different angle. 
He shares M. Poincaré’s detestation of the “* brutal and vulgar ” 
William LI., who was “a perfect type of the miles gloriosus, not 
a harmless, but an irritating and dangerous boaster.” Yet 
Germany, he says, is not to be held solely responsible. It was 
convenient and proper to assert that she was while we were 
fighting, 

but after the great world-conflict, now that Imperial Germany has 

fallen, it would be absurd to maintain that the responsibility of 

the war wholly attributable to Germany, and that earlier than 

1914 in Europe there had not developed a state of things fatally 

destined to culminate in a war. If Germany, has the greatest 

responsibility, that responsibility is shared more or less by all the 
countries of the Entente— 
and most of all by Russia, in whose attitude Signor Nitti sees 
the real and underlying cause of the world conflict. For our- 
selves, we do not find any essential contradiction between these 
two views. M. Poincaré and Signor Nitti are, in fact, talking 
about two different things, and they are at two different stand- 


points. The Frenchman is resolutely fixed in the past; the 
Italian is looking forward, and his main concern with the past 
is to learn and apply its lesson for the future. From this point 
of view the question of the responsibility for the war in the 
Poincaréan sense is nearly as irrelevant as who imprisoned 
Montezuma or who strangled Atahualpa ; and the French, on 
the one side, and those Germans with their ill-advised English 
friends on the other, who are perpetually debating it, seem to 
us to be fiddling while Rome burns. 


The roots of the present discontents do not lie in the conduct 
of the Powers before 1914, but in their conduct since 1919, 
The Armistice opened a new chapter in the history of the world, 
and the Peace Conference failed as it did because the victorious 
nations, and above all the French, would not recognise that 
essential fact. This is the burden of Signor Nitti’s book, as 
it was of Mr. Keynes’s. We need not go into his biting criticism 
of the proceedings at Paris, with the collapse of the well-meaning 
President Wilson, the triumph of the vindictive M. Cle- 
menceau, the degradation of the League of Nations into a “ Holy 
Alliance,” and the long series of crimes and blunders by which 
the Supreme Council in the course of three years have turned 
the Continent into a bear-garden. Most of the criticisms are 
those which are on the lips of every intelligent man who is not 
blinded by national egotism. Some of them, it seems, were 
even anticipated by Mr. Lloyd George himself in a remarkable 
memorandum which he presented to his colleagues at the Con- 
ference in March, 1919. This memorandum, now made public 
for the first time by Signor Nitti, shows the British Prime Minister 
pleading eloquently for moderation, justice and generosity to 
the beaten enemy. ‘“ With his marvellously quick insight,” 
says Signor Nitti, “. . . Lloyd George saw that it was not a 
true peace that was being prepared.” But, unfortunately, he 
not only signed the treaty (as also did Signor Nitti himself), 
stuffed though it was with the wrongs and follies he had pro- 
tested against ; he has pandered again and again, not from real 
necessity but from lack of moral fibre, to those who have insisted 
on its “ integral execution.” Signor Nitti has little to say on 
this point ; an admiration for Mr. Lloyd George is his darling 
weakness. He occasionally betrays, too, some rather marked 
Italian prejudices. He is properly severe on Greece and on 
Poland, but he does less than justice to the Jugoslavs and the 
Czechs, and a good deal more than justice, we think, to Hungary. 
And when he is fulminating against the treaties which took 
** Germans from Austria and Magyars from Hungary in order 
to hand them over to Poland, to Czecho-Slovakia, to Roumania 
and to Jugo-Slavia,” he is curiously silent about the Tyrolese 
who passed to Italy. But these are small blemishes in his 
powerfully argued—and, we regret to say, atrociously translated 
—book. 

Signor Nitti is a good European—not impossibly good, but 
with an idealism that can be poured into the moulds of practical 
politics. He sees the futility of harking back perpetually either 
to the guilt of Germany or to the sufferings of France. Our 
problem is to be dealt with not merely in the light of our senti- 
ments and, still less, of our hatreds. ‘* We must see quite calmly 
if the treaties are possible of application without causing the 
ruin of the vanquished. Then we must ask ourselves if the 
ruin of the vanquished does not bring in its train the ruin of the 
victors.” Few of us are now in any doubt about the answer, 
and few of us will disagree with the general principles of Signor 
Nitti’s conclusions. He wants a League of Nations which shall 
include all states, conquerors, conquered and neutral. ‘ Austria, 
Germany, Italy and France,” he says, “are not diverse phe- 
nomena ; they are different phases of the same phenomenon.” 
He might have included Russia in the list, for, despite his hatred 
of the Bolsheviks, he is anxious to bring Russia back within 
the pale. With this enlargement of the League must go the 
abolition of the Reparations Commission, which cannot be 
anything other than a mere instrument of vengeance and per- 
secution in the hands of the victorious Allies. And there must 
be, in his view, a modification of Articles V. and X. of the 
Covenant, which require unanimity of decisions and the guaran- 
teeing of existing territorial arrangements. For the rest, the 
inter-Allied debts must be cancelled, if not wholly, at least the 
greater part of them, while the remainder, say, twenty milliards 
of gold lire (or £800,000,000) might be transferred to the German 
reparations account. Germany would then have a total liability 
of forty milliards to face, half of it being this transferred war- 
debt and the other half the sum which Germany must pay in 
indemnities, “especially in coal and other materials.” (She 
must be reckoned already to have paid, Signor Nitti says, twenty 
miiliards in the value of the ships, colonies, cables and other 
wealth she has lost.) Finally, for the appeasement of France's 
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fears, Signor Nitti thinks that we and Italy should pledge our- 
selves for twenty years to defend her in case of aggression. 
What stands in the way of this or any similar programme of 
revision ? A dozen small things and one large one—the madness 
of France herself. M. Poincaré could say with truth in 1914 
that “‘in contrast with Austro-German Imperialism, France 
became in the eyes of the nations the living representative of 
Right and of Liberty.” Signor Nitti writes seven years later 
that 
victory has taken away from France her greatest prestige, her 
fascination as a democratic country. Now all the democratic 
races of the world look at France with an eye of diffidence—some, 
indeed, with rancour, others with hate. France has comported 
herself much more crudely toward Germany than a_ victorious 
Germany would have comported herself toward France. In the 
case of Russia she has followed purely plutocratic tendencies. 


This also is beyond dispute, save, perhaps, for the rhetorical 
flourish about what a victorious Germany would have done. 
We can sympathise with the embarrassments of France, and we 
can make a hundred excuses for her mentality ; we can admit 
that neither the Italians nor ourselves have a spotless record 
in the matter of the treaties. But France can no more escape 
the charge of being the chief peacebreaker to-day than Germany 
could escape it in 1914. France, we may hope, is beginning to 
realise her isolation and the errors which have brought her to 
it. But time presses, and Europe is plunged into confusion and 
anarchy. Signor Nitti, there is every reason to believe, speaks 
the mind of Italy. If we can find a statesman who will speak 
the mind of this country with the same honesty and plainness 
—and who will be prepared to act as well as to speak—a resolute 
Anglo-Italian policy may avert the calamities that France is 
preparing for herself and the rest of the world. 


MARGARET FULLER 
Margaret Fuller. By Karnartmve Antuony. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Is it only distance which makes the revolutionaries of 1848, 
especially the Italians, seem more splendid, more reasonable, 
more self-sacrificing than those of any other revolutionary period 
in history ? Beside Mazzini and Garibaldi, the French revo- 
lutionaries appear bloodthirsty pedants and the Puritans under 
Cromwell religious fanatics. It is not a blood-red dawn which 
men dreamed of in the late *forties, but rather a springtime in 
which political and social improvement should grow into something 
approaching the naturalness of flowers, even if the ground had to 
be rather drastically prepared. Of all the men and women who 
lived through the brief triumph of the Roman republic of 1849 
few were more remarkable than Margaret Fuller, the American 
journalist and “ blue-stocking,” the friend of Emerson and 
Horace Greeley, the pioneer of feminism, a woman more attuned 
to modern ideas than her English prototype Mary Wollstonecroft, 
and a woman less understood and more unfortunate than most 
unhappy women of letters. 

Before she joined Mazzini and his friends, her life, with little 
in it of external excitement, had been full of emotion, of passion 
and of thought. No woman better deserved or needed a good 
biography, and few could ever have had a worse one. Miss 
Anthony is an enthusiastic Freudian, and she cannot tell us that 
Margaret and her father were devoted to each other without 
speaking of “the uncanny eroticism” of their relationship. 
Margaret, like most children, dreamed : 

There was one dream which came to her repeatedly. ‘‘ Often 
she dreamed of following to the grave the body of her mother, as 
she had done that of her sister, and woke to find the pillow drenched 
in tears.” In this good child’s heart, as in all good children’s hearts, 
there were evil wishes which she had to keep secret even from herself. 
She had a primeval and murderous wish to attend the funeral of her 
own mother. 

The reader will have to wade through a great deal of the pseudo- 
scientific and speculative comment in order to read Margaret’s 
life ; but it is worth it, for that life was one of vivid and in- 
fectious genius. She was early accepted as an equal by the 
little body of transcendentalists who formed the intelligentsia of 
Boston. Emerson she admired with a discretion which later 
becomes critical, and he wasted much time and ingenuity in a 
hopeless effort to excuse and explain a nature so much more 
fiery than his own. Boston—respectable Boston—thought she 
was mad, or worse, and there were few men who did not resent 
her influence over other women, even while they admitted and 
admired her ability. She first sprang into prominence by holding 
conversational classes, at which she discussed subjects of the day 
with women anxious for a rather wider life than that provided 
by domestic duties. Later she joined the staff of the New York 
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Tribune and wrote literary criticisms noteworthy for their 
breadth and freedom from conventional standards of opinion. 
For instance, could this be bettered on Longfellow’s weaknesses ? 
He has no style of his own, growing out of his own experiences 
and observations of nature. Nature with him, whether human or 
external, is always seen through the windows of literature. This 
want of the free breath of nature, this perpetual borrowing of imagery, 
this excessive, because superficial, culture which he has derived from 
an acquaintance with the elegant literature of many nations and 
men, out of proportion to the experiences of life within himself, 
prevent Mr. Longfellow’s verses from ever being a true refreshment 
to ourselves. 
It is worth noticing that this criticism, sound as it is from an 
westhetic standpoint, is remarkable for its freedom from those 
rather jejune, academic, literary standards which mark most 
Bostonian criticism of the period, even Lowell's. American 
literature then and since suffered from the predominance of 
critics who insufficiently emphasized the importance of imagi- 
native experience and of actual experience; hence the odd 
superiority exhibited by the Bostonian to such artistic vitality 
as is displayed in Whitman and Mark Twain. Margaret Fuller 
never underestimated life; and, when she left America for 
Europe, she more and more showed herself a woman of action. 
Beside her activities the vivacity of Harriet Martineau seems 
mechanical, and even Elizabeth Barrett’s passionate zeal for 
rebellion a trifle hysterical. 

Of Margaret Fuller’s two great love-affairs Miss Anthony has 
little new to tell us. The figure of James Nation, who received 
from her the splendid letters first published in 1903, remains 
indeterminate. It is only evident that he was not big enough 
for the woman or for the passion he so surprisingly aroused, and 
his disappearance from her life seems to have been a desperate 
act of self-defence. Margaret Fuller was altogether too positive 
and too independent to make a countryman of hers happy. 
Her love-affair with the Marquis Ossoli might have brought 
them happiness. Ossoli had the tender melancholy and the 
freedom from over-robust humour which appealed to her in 
men (she found George Lewes a “ witty, French, flippant sort of 
man’’); and their love gained in intensity by their common 
passion for the Revolution and Mazzini. When the revolution 
failed, and the Pope missed his great opportunity, Ossoli’s spirit 
was broken, and he made very little effort to save himself or 
their child, when their boat was wrecked off New York Harbour, 
as did his wife to save herself. We have no trustworthy 
records about that disaster. The men who saved themselves 
would naturally not be averse to blaming Margaret Fuller, 
deserted by the acting captain of the breaking vessel, for failure 
to exert herself. With her was lost the manuscript of her account 
of the Roman revolution—a book which might have proved that 
the woman of genius was an author of genius ; and with a curious 
fatality, which Miss Anthony evidently believes was not alto- 
gether accidental, Mazzini’s and the Brownings’ reminiscences 
of this remarkable woman were also lost by the discreet friends 
who, in the official biography, turned this violent, passionate 
creature into a kind of Emersonian Egeria. 


TYRANTS AS MEN OF BUSINESS 


The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. Ure. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 35s. 

This book is one of the most original and important contri- 
butions to classical scholarship that we have seen of late years. 
The tyrants concerned belong mainly to ancient Greece. 
They were despotic rulers who gained their position by uncon- 
stitutional means, and their name does not necessarily imply 
depravity or cruelty. Many of them were far-seeing men, 
innovators who, from the economic point of view, did a great 
deal for Greece. ‘“‘ Have great wealth in your house, if you 
will, and live with a tyrant’s state,” says a messenger in the 
Antigone. The tyrants were all rich, no doubt, but Greek 
writers, who were not, like the moderns, keen students of 
economics, did not inquire or record for the most part how they 
got their riches. The period of their domination is one in which 
history was only beginning, and the investigator has to rely 
on scanty notices and hints, some of which are open to sus- 
picion. Professor Ure has shown extraordinary ingenuity and 
diligence in searching for evidence, and since he first formed 
and published his thesis, he has been able to add new support 
to it by the aid of coins, pottery and inscriptions. What he 
maintains is that the tyrants won their positions by financial 
or commercial ability. They were the first men to realise the 
importance of the invention of coinage, or the control of such 
sources of wealth as mines and pottery. Coins and pots are 


————e 


always being disputed by experts, new significance being given 
to this or that style or symbol, and Professor Ure has to contest 
some commonly accepted dates. Also he has to explain away 
some of his classical texts, or to accept only part of them. But 
reviewing the evidence, we think that he has succeeded in justi- 
fying his thesis. For all his tyrants, besides abundance of in- 
genious suppositions, he has produced some evidence which 
fairly points to his conclusions, and he is frank enough to include 
in his amazing collection of footnotes testimony which tells 
against his views. We are glad to notice that he is not afraid 
of modern parallels, showing, for instance, that ‘Thackeray can 
be incorrect in the royal genealogy of the Georges. The illus- 
trations are all to the poirt, and the book is admirably clear in 
style and arrangement. As it is designed for the ordinary 
reader as well as the specialist, translations are given as a rule. 
The meaning of electrum might have been explained at the 
first reference. The classical quotations, if occasionally obscure, 
are delightful when they come from Herodotus, and what may 
be called the fairy tale of the period is explained with great 
ingenuity. The age when reputations could be made by nulli- 
fying all romance and tradition is, we hope, now over. These 
stories mean something, and they were attached to their heroes 
as typical, if not founded on fact. Thus Gyges was tyrant of 
Lydia, where tradition says money was first invented, and the 
magic ring of Gyges which Plato mentions was really, as a 
French scholar suggests, a marvellous talisman called “la 
science économique.” The tall, good-looking girl whom Pisis- 
tratus brought as Athene to Athens on his restoration to power 
was really coin. “ Yes, ready money is Aladdin’s lamp,” 
Professor Ure quotes aptly from Byron, and his inquiry into 
the origin and meaning of coins is one of the most fascinating 
parts of his book. He also gets meanings out of proper names, 
which is a hazardous but attractive method of inquiry. In 
Cypselus of Corinth he discovers a famous potter or dealer in 
pots who got his name from his business. The cypsele with 
which legend associates him is taken to be not an ark like that 
in which Moses swam into the arms of Pharaoh’s daughter, but 
a vase such as that with two handles shown on coins. Other 
names are similarly suggestive, like that of Syloson, a saver 
of booty. 
The word “ tyrant” first occurs in Archilochus : 
I care not for golden Gyges.. . 
I long not for a great tyranny. 

The conditions of modern life, in which capitalism threatens 
to become a tryanny, lend a particular interest to Professor 
Ure’s researches, and he devotes a note or two to the rulers of 
trusts. But, great as may be the influence of millionaires, 
none of them has ever said anything memorable. They may 
rule the market, but not the world of mind. We do not think 
that Periander can have been at once a successful tyrant and 
one of the seven sages of early Greece. His maxim, “ Peace 
is a good thing ’’—if it is really his—is typical of a race of business 
rulers who saw that war was not a paying game. You make a 
lot of money for the time, but you have to pay heavily for it 
later. But, as readers of Professor Ure’s book will perceive, 
modern financial “‘ bosses” and ancient tyrants are not in 
many ways on a par. For one thing, the latter distinguished 
themselves by public works of great utility—and they had no 
need to buy titles. 


THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 


The New World of Islam. By Lornror Sropparp. Chapman 
and Hall. 16s. 

Within the comparatively small space of three hundred pages 
Mr. Stoddard has presented a clear and comprehensive survey of 
the vast changes—religious, cultural, political, economic, and 
social—which are stirring the world of Islam at the present time. 
The book covers practically the entire Near and Middle East and 
deals also with the non-Moslem Hindu elements of India. The 
author’s object appears to be to state facts rather than to con- 
struct theories. Supplementing his statements by liberal 
quotation from a great variety of authorities, he examines and 
elucidates the factors but generally refrains from speculating 
upon them. The book, in fact, presents a picture—a highly 
complex and elaborate picture, it is true, but still a picture and 
not an argument—and this in the present instance greatly 
increases its value for the ordinary reader, for Mr. Stoddard’s 
picture is so lucid, the values (so far as we are competent to judge) 
are so justly defined, that a unity in the diversity is always 
apparent, and the unrest, revolutions, developments, progress, 
which to the average newspaper-reader are apt to appear isolated 
and local affairs, emerge in Mr. Stoddard’s able exposition as the 
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HE 4 ft. Settee and 
the two Easy Chairs 
are covered in leather 


of the finest selected Cow g 
Hide and are upholstered f 
all hair. The locse Down 
Cushions are covered in 
velveteen with ruche finish. 
Both Settees and Chairs are 
trimmed with a lacquered 
and embossed : 
banding and antique nails. R# 


New Values 


The ‘Birkdale’ Suite 


as illustrated. 















This is the finest value in a three-piece 
Suite obtainable in GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE ‘ Birkdale’ Suite 
can be obtained in 
Brown Hide and Blue 


Cushions with blue banding, 
or Brown Hide and Brown 
Cushions with gold banding, 
or Brown Hide and Red 
Cushions with red banding. 


It is one of three Registered 
Designs, specially produced 
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164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 


Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. (Close to Southampton Row.) 
A SPECIAL SHOW BY 
KATRIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE anpD FURNITURE, 
ALSO BY 


Mite. PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS anp OTHER GARMENTS. 








PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. | 


Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for 
your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 

















Rocks.—-Punch Library of Humour, 25 vols., 65s.; Suess Face 
of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 4s.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, {2 158.; Loeb’s Classics, 
18 vols., £4 10s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s.; Wilkinson’s Ancient E; » 3 vols., 1878, 378. 6d. ; 
Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, 1805, {2 28.; H gium, illustrated by 
splendid engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 2s.; Warner, Im Cricket, 458. ; 
Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference 
Book to Baxter Print collectors, {3 5s.; Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato 
and Platonism, 30s.; Wright's Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's 
Works, “Memorial edit., 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 33. ; 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218. ; 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, £4 10s.; Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, rst Edit., {2 10s. ; 
Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 
4 others, L..P., rst Edits., 7 vols., £10 10s.; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 
1st Edits., £4 10s.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, {2 108. ; Hill’s Footsteps 
of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48. ; 
Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other rst Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912 ; 50 Caricatures, 1913 ; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any other 
Beerbohm 1st Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of 
the Narcissus, 1898; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902; Some Reminiscences, 
i912.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BoOCES— Who's Who, 1921, new, 16s. (pub 2s. net), Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, 428.; Rackham’s Irish Fairy Tales, tos.; Etch- 

of Decameron, coloured plates, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Apbra 
Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The Sphinx, illus. 





edi jus. by . of Dead Life, autographed 
t., 638.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 25 ‘vols., £4 78. 6d.; Railways of the World, 
98. 6d.; Meredith’s No 17 vols., £4 158. ; *s Novels, 17 vols., £6 ros. ; 
‘est., +e 378. 6d.; Libraries purchased ; 3,000 books 
ROS., a1 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


wanted ; list free.—HOLLAND 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £16,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - -  £10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, “ednesday and Saturday, 2.15. By arrangement with J. B. Fagan, 
The Leow M. Lion and J. T. Gaein CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


JUSTICE 


Leon M. Liow. Epyta GOoDALL. 


EVERYMAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“ FANNY’S FIRST PLAY.” By G. BERNARD SuHaw. 
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| THE HUMAN HAIR > 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
( Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System," etc. (| 
“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. ( 
“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
U.. presets bn teo> Gown tor @ preservation and restoration of th 
a ts ys down for the vation and restoration ec { 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” —Medieal Record. ) 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1. 
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elements of one vast ferment, the ultimate result of which it is 
impossible to imagine. 

Of the races, tribes, and organisations which form the complex 
mass of Islam—of an organisation, for instance, such as the 
remarkable religious and educational order of the Senussi— 
the book contains much that is of the greatest interest to the 
ordinary reader. 

In an admirable introduction the author gives a rapid 
historical sketch of Islam from its beginnings to the time when, 
sunk into decrepitude, the Moslem world was partitioned among 
the European Powers of the nineteenth century and onwards to 
the present time when, stung by Western aggression and stimu- 
lated by Western ideas, the East has awakened to consciousness 
of itself. Mr. Stoddard dates this evolution from the Wahabi 
revival, that wonderful puritan reformation started by Abd-el- 
Wahab in the Nejd, by which “ the desert Arabs were welded 
into a politico-religious unity like that effected by the Prophet.” 
Abd-el-Wahab died in 1787 and Wahabism was eventually 
crushed by the Sultan of Turkey, but out of it sprang a wide- 
spread liberal movement, the Mohammedan revival, which in 
its turn produced Pan-Islamism. One of the ideas preached by 
Pan-Islam, that the true object of the West was the extinction 
of the East, was unhappily confirmed in recent years by the 
Italian raid on Tripoli, the Balkan war of 1912, the suppression 
of the Persian revolution by England and Russia, French action 
in Morocco as a result of the Agadir affair, and, lastly, by the 
Treaty of Versailles. The immediate effect, for instance, of the 
Tripolitan campaign was to reconcile the fierce enmity of Turk 
and Arab in face of a common foe. 

Mr. Stoddard points out that, as contrasted with the nineteenth 
century, twentieth century imperialism in Europe, as a result of 
the growth of political and financial rivalry among the Great 
Powers, has been to tighten rather than to relax the pressure on 
the East. Thus, by illiberality and suppression as well as by 
generosity and good influence, the West has shaped and intensified 
the material and spiritual ferment of the East. Western ideas 
are being assimilated, but with an eye to Eastern ends. ‘* The 
Orient,” writes Mr. Stoddard in conclusion, “ is to-day in full 
transition, flux, ferment, more sudden and profound than any it 
has hitherto known. The world of Islam, mentally and spiritu- 
ally quiescent for almost a thousand years, is once more astir, 
once more on the march.” This, when we remember that the 
followers of the Prophet number 250,000,000, and extend from 
Morocco to China and from Turkestan to the Congo, is a fact of 
tremendous significance, not only for the specialist, but for 
everybody. And to everybody we can strongly recommend 
Mr. Stoddard’s book as a clear and well-written study of the 
finest kind of romance, the romance of human growth. 


GEORGE CALDERON 


Eight One-Act Plays. By Grorce CaLpErRon. Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. 


It is impossible to write of George Calderon’s plays without 
writing of George Calderon ; they are so like him. When we 
read the dedication “to his friends,” his figure comes vividly 
to mind. We think of a bright-eyed man who was perhaps 
about forty, but never allowed the youngest youth to guess it ; 
who might have been predestined as an exuberant Philistine 
uncle to literary schoolboys ; who never talked of art, but always 
of adventure ; who lived in a house mysteriously burrowed in 
a Hampstead hillside; and who seemed to carry about with 
him the possibility of incredible and exciting happenings, like 
a character from the Napoleon of Notting Hill. There were 
tales about him. It was said that after one of his plays had 
been performed in a university city he mounted the stage and 
exhorted the assembled undergraduates to fall in forthwith 
and follow him to the nearest coal-mine (100 miles distant), 
there to save the old country by replacing miners who were 
contumaciously on strike. It was said that the undergraduates 
fell in, not being averse from marching a mile or two in any 
cause, and that the timorous dons seized the person of George 
Calderon and deported him swiftly from that place. He may 
have been (indeed, probably was) a member of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League, but the most impassioned 
reformer could never have quarrelled with him for it. The 
truth probably was that like so many happy, friendly spirits 
he preferred to think in abstractions. 

His plays are full of ideas; but they are not the passionate 
and forceful ideas of the rebel, they are rather the ironical ideas 
of the amiable sceptic. Such ideas must be very good indeed 
to be acceptable, for every undergraduate is more or less full 


of them, and they teem like small fry in the pages of school 
magazines. ‘* What’s a man compared to an idea?” asks the 
sceptic Asaeryi at the end of The Little Stone House, when the 
poor old widow, who has been scraping together her kopecks 
to build a monument sacred to her son’s memory, proves unequal 
to the shock of learning that he is alive and a criminal. ‘ What 
is a play compared with an idea?” was the echo we heard at 
the performance by the Stage Society (1911). The idea had 
in fact been overstated, and did not come with the force of a 
revelation, as it should, but with the biand sonority of the last 
syllable in an eighteenth-century rhyming couplet. But there 
is good work in this play, which promises better for the stage 
than any others in this volume, and as well, perhaps, as the 
author’s three-act comedy, The Fountain. As an intellectual 
charade, Peace might prove a success, for the point of it lies 
in the last line, a subject for guesswork. Derelicts has the air 
of an important fragment that has been forcibly detached from 
its play, and goes on functioning by reflex action. Geminae 
was probably begotten in an hour of flirtation with formalism 
for its own sake. Parkin Brothers is direct and admirable, if 
you accept the want of climax as being a part of the method. 
Parallel ideas and parallel actions are cleverly used in The Two 
Talismans ; but here, as in The Lamp, the speeches have a 
bookish ring about them, and a rather familiar ring at that. 
George Calderon wrote as he lived, as though it were not his 
trade, but his hobby. And his work remains more companion- 
able than convincing. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Turks and Europe. By Gaston Gamtarp. Murby. 12s. 6d. 


Among all the blunders committed by the Allies during the past 
five or six years, there is none that can compare in point of meanness 
and stupidity with their mishandling of the Turkish problem. 
Politicians, financiers and religious fanatics have vied with one 
another in ignorance, malice, hypocrisy and greed, and the results are 
before our eyes to-day. The “sanguinary Turk” still dominates 
the Hell that we have made in the Near and Middle East. M. 
Gaillard’s indictment of Western policies is detailed and crushing. 
He shows the mountain of errors that have been piled up since 1916, 
when the first plans for sharing the swag of the Ottoman Empire 
began to take shape. Russia was then to have all Armenia and 
Eastern Anatolia, as well as Constantinople and the Straits. France 
and Britain would take Mesopotamia and Syria, and Italy Western 
Asia Minor with Smyrna and Adalia. Later, when Russia went out 
of the picture, Greece came in; difficulties arose with the Arabs, 
to whom various awkward and dishonest pledges had been given; 
the European Powers were at loggerheads. After the Armistice 
Bolshevism, M. Venizelos, President Wilson and a horde of impertinent 
American bishops added further complications, and finally at San 
Remo the Supreme Council rendered a settlement hopeless. M. 
Gaillard at times lets his passion run away with him. He certainly 
mixes with his condemnation of the Western Powers a larger dose of 
praise for Turkish writers than we can swallow. It is, for example, 
going rather far to say, as he does, that ‘“‘the Turkish mind, enriched 
both by Islamic ethics and by Arabian, Persian and Byzantine 
influences, has risen to a far more definite and lofty outlook on life 
than the shallow Anglo-Saxon morality,” or to contrast the great 
reverence which the Turks have for the Crusades with the ‘ spurious 
religious movement ” of Protestants (M. Gaillard hates Protestants) 
like the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Lord Robert Cecil and 
that ‘strong and ardent Nonconformist,” Mr. Lloyd George. Never- 
theless, he is substantially right on his defence of thé Turkish case. 
However “incorrectly ” Mustapha Kemal or his henchmen may have 
behaved, there are few of his critics who have the right to throw 
any stones. M. Gaillard closes on a note of gloom. He foresees 4 
renewal of the secular conflicts between the Slavs and the Turks ; 
he laments the loss by France of the moral prestige she once enjoyed in 
the East ; he doubts (and we share his doubt) whether Britain will 
succeed in keeping her precarious hold over the dismembered Ottoman 
Empire. The book, when due allowance has been made for its 
author’s partialities and prejudices, will be valuable to the student 
of politics, though it only comes down,.to the middle of 1920. It is 
well translated ; but it ought to have an index. 


Heredity. By the late L. Doncaster. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. 

This is the third edition of an admirable handbook. In 150 pages 
each about half the size of an average book-page the reader is given 
an historical summary of theories of heredity, and the most important 
results of recent research. When so many alluring books are pub- 
lished dealing with Heredity in connection with sociology, politics 
and ethics, full of generalisations of the greatest interest and import- 
ance were they sound, it is important to have at hand some book 
which differentiates clearly between the points which have been 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EW ZEALAND.—Wanted in May, 1922, if possible, but not later 
Nae tember, in a large Boarding School, near Napier, a fully-qualified 





WISTR to teach Drill, Dancing, Games, &c. Initial salary {150 to £200 
resident, ———: to qualifications, with passage. Applications before March 1st.— 
Apply Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


ANTED, SECRETARY (shorthand-typist), with knowledge 

of foreign languages, requir for work on international questions.— 

Reply, stating age, experience, salary and political associations, together 

with copies of testimonials, to Box 711, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


Soe 7 DOWNS.—Cottage Rooms (2), furnished, from April 25th. 


Box 710, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 














ANTED, in exchange for 6-roomed flat in Chelsea, cottage, 
country or seaside, ten weeks July-September. Would consider separate let. 
—Apply by letter, Curistre, 31¢ Cremorne Mansions, S.W. 10. 


OSY FURNISHED FLAT. Suit two ladies. Bedroom, sitting, 
kitchen, bath, telephone, geyser, gas-stoves. Two and a-half guineas weekly, 
with plate and linen, three.—Write or ‘phone Miss Sparrow, 20 Yarrell 

Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W. 14. 


O LET.—Furnished Bungalow, Thanet village. Two bedrooms, 
sitting-room, kitchen. Main water. One and a-half miles from sea. Till 
July.—E. R. M., New STaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


O LET.—Furnished House, Cotswolds. One bedroom, large 
studio, sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom. August and September.— MILLER, 
Studio, Campden, Glos. 














OOMS, with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
R Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class Throughout. 
March 6th.—SICILY and CALABRIA, SORRENTO, AMALFI, PALERMO, etc. 
5 weeks. 98 guns. 

March 18th.—SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, etc. 5 weeks. 125 gus. 
EASTER TOURS to the ITALIAN CITIES. 3 weeks, 69 gns.; 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
April 14th.—-MOROCCO, FEZ, MARRAKECH, etc. 34 days. 127 gus. 

Programmes from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum Midens 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Cote. Best locality, central; very t, sheltered position. Special 
ter terms.—Mrs. ROGERS (cookery ploma). 








MALTMANS'’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBErs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H —_ School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to self by means of Literature, Act Music, 

ing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
> for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV Storm HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURBYTEMICS TAUVORT. 








CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The awd of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ee Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 

reductions in fees awarded by examination in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DupLEY SyMON, M.A. 














CO eestis HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful — Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
t health d ysical devel t. Pu: ils ro} = us eraiticn. Well 
‘° and p levelopmen ior the 

qualified staff. Principal: THEopora G. Cuake. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. ‘Phone’ Langham 2530. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ge hg a re S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Hon. Trea- 
surer : wy A. Dodds Fairteire Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
—For interesting particulars send stamped, addressed envelope, SECRETARY, 
16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Bock rt Aras. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNnESs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





























LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr. paid. Catalogue 
post free. THE MINERVA Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 





RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Generous diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





SCHOOLS. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell) 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 f> 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal: Miss ALice J. Rosuvson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also bo Piz ttaria Gray Coltege. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Coss, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
ideals nee A cal, benith tmosphere. whe bent 

pursued t a ard’s u- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 eat chove exndt level. For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of of age. Physical 
— Riding, eg Gardening, Handicrafts, Science in 
tion to usual sub: and Dar for ae 

— from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


Li*>o™M HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


T® GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Ducks (removed from 15 and 17 Road, London). An experimental 

School offering a fret-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Co-educatior until 13, girls —_ — 18. Particularly suitable ars = who 




















expenses. ° 
: The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free es te.—Lonpow Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


INVALIDS! ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE IS HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 








Bat: is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartas, 171 Crookemore Road, Chetheia’ 


) hg a you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Opy, Lrtp., 
7 New Oxford Street, London. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
Six Months ,, 45, w. 158, Od, 
One Year - a S08 Ch 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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proved and those which are still accepted only on approval. This 
book fulfils that requirement; Mr. Doncaster never confused fact with 
speculation. His chapter on the Statistical Study of Inheritance 
is founded chiefly upon Professor Pearson’s Grammar of Science, 
and his papers in Biometrika. His account of the Mendelian school, 
and of the more general aspects of his subject, are principally indebted 
to Professor Bateson’s Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, to the popular 
expositions of Mr. Lock, and to Professor Thomson's Heredity. The 
book is not light reading, for the questions discussed are not simple, but 
Mr. Doncaster had a real gift for clear exposition. 


Muirhead Guide-books: London and its Environs. Macmillan. 12s. 

It contains a great mass of condensed topographical history and 
therefore it is valuable as a reference book, besides being a practical 
book which the tourist can hold in his hand as he gazes about him. 
There is a most useful appendix concerned with cabs, omnibuses, 
tramways and underground railways. The times which trains take in 
traversing different routes are given, and the districts, theatres, places 
of entertainment, public buildings most accessible from different 
stations on each route are enumerated. The book contains thirty- 
one maps and plans. There is an excellent bibliography of books 
about London at the beginning, in addition to essays on “‘ London 
Architecture,” ‘‘ British Art,’”’ ‘‘The Administration of London” 
and ‘Literary Walks.” ‘There are also some useful hints to foreigners 
on English usages. It is amusing to observe that the foreigner is 
warned that ‘English forms of politeness are, on the whole, less 
ceremonious than those prevalent on the Continent.” It might have 
been added that good nature, however, is on the whole more 
common. The section on gratuities is perhaps not quite as thorough 
as it might be, and there is one sentence which reads very like a 
misdirection. ‘‘At a hotel of moderate class 10s. or 15s. on a bill of 
£5 is ample, but a one-night visitor will give proportionately more.” 


THE CITY 


IGH-CLASS issues continue to be oversubscribed, and 
nearly all those issued recently stand at a premium 
of from one to three points. Siam is now in the market 

for £2,000,000, for which it offers interest at the rate of 7 per cent. 
The issue price is par, rather an unpopular feature, but no doubt 
it will rapidly be absorbed. Victoria is coming along with 
another loan, and it is to be hoped that when the Treasury comes 
out with its Funding Loan there will be a sufficiency of unplaced 
capital. The withdrawal of the issue of 5 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds, due 1927, looks as though some new British loan were in 
preparation. With success attending almost every issue it was 
inevitable that the quality of some would deteriorate. London 
is full of hungry promoters. An audacious prospectus is being 
widely advertised, asking £130,000, for the Apollo Player and 
Piano Company. The estimated preliminary expenses at 
£9,000 actually exceed the value of the tangible assets taken over 
by the company (£8,325), for which it has to pay cash, and the 
public is asked to put up the large sum of £130,000 on the estimates 
of the promoters as to profits of an invention that has been on 
the market a few months only. 
x * * 


It is, perhaps, not a bad thing that conservative financial 
methods have been forced upon municipal undertakings by the 
regulations which compel them to redeem within a certain period 
the whole of the capital invested therein, but this tends to weigh 
heavily upon some undertakings, and, in difficult times like the 
present, obscures the position of many a municipally-owned 
concern. In the case of the much discussed London County 
Council tramways, the capital cost has been reduced from 
£14,000,000 to less than £8,000,000 by the operation of a sinking 
fund out of revenue, and in seventeen years these annual repay- 
ments will have extinguished the entire debt, and the system as it 
is to-day will stand in the books for nothing, as indeed is already 
the case with the Glasgow tramways, and the large annual sum 
now utilised for interest and extinction of the debt will be set 
free. In the case of a company the share capital is, of course, 
not reduced, and the Underground Railways Company of London 
will probably, fifty years hence, still be spending enormous sums 
in advertising to the public what low average dividends it pays 
on its constantly increasing capital, but by then, if the Municipal 
Reformers remain in power, the tramways will, of course, have 
been acquired by the traffic combine, and Londoners will have 
neither tramways debt nor trams, but will contribute handsomely 
to the coffers of the combine. 

ak * x 


It is, however, possible to have too much of a good thing, and 
how onerous these sinking fund provisions can be is shown by 
the case of the Blackpool Corporation tramways, which last year 





showed a net surplus of only £143, owing to fares not having been 
increased in anything like equal ratio to the operating costs ; 
but the interesting point is that, the Corporation having acquired 
the lines of the Fleetwood Tramway Company, it looks as though 
that acquisition was a poor speculation until one bears in mind 
the difference mentioned above between municipal and company 
finance. In the case of the company a revenue of £10,000 was 
sufficient to provide a reasonable dividend ; this amount would 
be sufficient and more to meet the interest on the stock issued 
by the Corporation for the purchase, but when the sinking fund 
comes to be added, no less than a total annual sum of £21,000 is 
required. ‘True, this is repayment of capital and therefore not 
loss, but the necessity of providing this sum annually is a factor 
tending to prevent fare reductions that would otherwise come 
about, and seeing that in any case tramway undertakings have 
to be maintained in good condition, and are consequently always 
being replaced, the term of years during which the capital invested 
in such municipal undertakings has to be redeemed might be 
advantageously lengthened, so as to reduce the annual draft on 
takings. 
* °K * 

The Argentine Government is taking steps to develop more 
actively the great southern region of Patagonia, by the construc- 
tion of a network of light railways known as Decauville lines. 
A contract has been entered into with Krupps for the construction 
of these lines, and the interesting feature of the agreement is 
that no money is to change hands, payment having to be made by 
the delivery of various commodities, chiefly coarse wool. The 
new railways will open up various districts where transport charges 
are at present exceedingly high, and the sheep breeders in the 
region, who will gain largely by the provision of the improved 
transport facilities, have agreed to hand over the clips of their 
flocks for three years to meet part of the cost of construction. 
As Commodoro Rivadavia, where rich oilfields are in process of 
development, is situated in this part of the Argentine, a large 
increase of population and prosperity seems assured for this part 
of the Republic. There is also plenty of room for the extension 
of the system of payment by commodities, for growers in. the 
Argentine still hold large stocks of cereals which they did not 
sell when prices were higher, and which now represent so much 
idle capital. 

° * * * 

They do many things differently in South America. According 
to a bankers’ circular from Uruguay, a difference of opinion has 
arisen between the municipality of Monte Video and the tramway 
company in that city, whose workers were on strike for increased 
wages. The municipality has itself taken over the tramways 
and is paying the workers the 30 per cent. increase demanded. 
The bank circular from which I take this item contents itself with 
the laconic comment of * the exact position of the company under 
the new conditions has yet to be defined.” 


* * % 


As was mentioned in these notes a few weeks ago, Messrs. 
Jordan and Son’s statistics of public company registrations 
show a remarkable falling off in 1921, as compared with 1920, 
the totals being 401 against 1,203 for 1920, whilst the aggregate 
capital shows a phenomenal drop from £337,352,389 to 
£38,281,047. Statistics compiled from the Frankfurter Zeitung 
published in the Economic Review, enable a comparison to be 
made with Germany, where it appears the number of new com- 
panies formed was 934 in 1921, as against 306 in 1920, with a 
capital of 6,520 million marks as against 1,119 million in 1920. 
Figures in marks mean little to the reader nowadays, but 
perhaps a rough idea of what they represent might be obtained 
if one calculates the increased cost of living, and thus attempts 
to arrive at an idea of the purchasing power within the country 
of the sum named. Roughly speaking, expressed in their respec- 
tive currencies, the cost of living in Germany has increased 
thirty-fold since 1914, and in Britain two-fold. On this basis, 
therefore, the German figures for 1920 would be equivalent to 
£22,000,000 of our money at its present purchasing power, so 
that, financially speaking, fresh industrial activity in Germany is 
not so great as is commonly supposed. If we count additional 
issues of capital for existing concerns, these total about £60,000,000 
of our money to-day. It is interesting to note that whereas food 
attracted a larger amount of British capital for new companies 
in 1921, in Germany electricity and gas headed the list, and 
whereas the next in order of importance in the United Kingdom 
were textiles, oil, mines and liquor trade, in Germany they were 
metal and engineering, food, banks and mines, electricity and gas, 
however, absorbing no less than one-quarter of the total capital 
of the new companies. A. Emi Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BOVRIL’S RECORD YEAR 


Presiding at the twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Bovril 
Limited, Sir George Lawson Johnston (Chairman) said the directors 
were glad to be able to meet the shareholders with such a satisfactory 
set of accounts. 

The sales of Bovril in 1921 had been larger than in any previous 
year, and both the gross profit and the net profit had surpassed all 
previous records. 

It was not, perhaps, surprising that the home sales of Bovril 
continued to grow; but it might surprise some people to learn, in 
view of the difficulties hampering export trade generally, that the 
company’s export business in 1921 had also surpassed all previous 
records, and further, that the export sales for the first seven weeks 
of this year nearly equalled those for the first four months of last 


year. 
“ While in Chicago he had heard something of the enormous losses 
made by firms in the States. For instance, the packers’ losses on the 
year ending October last varied from $31,709,817 in the case of a 
well-known packer down to a mere million dollars in the case of 
smaller houses. He noticed that at a meeting of shareholders in 
London last week a loss of {8,000,000 having been announced, the 
shareholders applauded the chairman. No doubt to-day share- 
holders are taking a lenient view so lomg as a board appears to be 
doing its best, and even those who have an eye to what are termed 
the sweets of office prefer not to have control in these difficult times. 
Seeing that these enormous losses were so fashionable, he rather 
wondered what reception he might get here to-day seeing that he had 
the temerity to report increased sales and profits. Probably the 
great majority of Bovril’s 14,500 security-holders wished their absence 
to-day to be regarded as a compliment and a suggestion that they are 
glad to leave the matter in the hands of the directors. Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., said that the Science of 
Dietetics was now in a state of transition. Remarkable discoveries 
had been made recently, and remarkable discoveries were still to 
come, but it was a comforting reflection that all these discoveries 
went to confirm the wisdom and propriety of those food habits at 
which our ancestors had empirically arrived. Science, in its advance, 
elucidated and explained most of the customs and conclusions which 
old experience and common sense had bequeathed to us long ago. 
Experience and common sense had recognised the protective power of 
Bovril. It was instrumental in maintaining that vigour of 
constitution that was a barrier against disease and infirmity of 
all kinds. 

Attention had been called in the Press to the feeding of schoolboys, 
and it had been brought out in correspondence that a great number 
of schoolboys were required to do brain work in the morning before 
breakfast and without any food. That was a most pernicious practice. 
A cup of Bovril before starting work would avoid some risks to health 
and get much better results from the tuition. 

He looked forward to a large increase in the consumption of Bovril 
in our factories and workshops, for he was confident our employers 
would discover that a cup of it at the right time was a great safeguard 
against fatigue, and would augment productivity. They would get 
back much more than the cost of the Bovril in increased output. In 
Munition Factories during the war numbers of girls used to break 
down every day from faintness and fatigue, and had to have sal-volatile 
administered to them as a routine thing. A little Bovril would, under 
such circumstances, be more serviceable than sal-volatile. 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES 
RECORD RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the above company was held on 
the 9th inst., at Paul-street, Finsbury, Sir Charles E. G. Philipps, 
Bart., the chairman, presiding. 

The chairman said it was particularly gratifying to present a 
report showing still further improvement, the results being again 
the best in the company’s history. The net profit was {309,875 for 
the year, and £31,643 was brought forward. After providing for 
the dividends on the 6 per cent. preference and the 15 per cent. 
preference and 15 per cent. ordinary shares they had placed {£30,987 
to reserve, and a final dividend of 1s. 9d. per ordimary share made a 
total of 15 per cent. for the year, to which was added a special 
bonus of 2s. per share. They had placed {10,000 to benevolent 
fund, provided {25,000 for income tax, and a balance of {£46,531 
remained to be carried forward. The reserve fund now stood at 
the substantial figure of £532,689. The amount appropriated to 
the bemevolent fund was larger than usual, owing to the increasing 
demands upon the fund through illness and the growth of the staff 
with the increase in the mumber of branches. The fund had proved 
an ummitigated blessing to the staff, and had contributed not a 
little to the excellent relations that existed. It was a matter of 
congratulation that the valuation of the plant, machinery, fixtures, 
freehold and leasehold properties greatly exceeded present book 
values. It was proposed to utilise the excess neither as capitalisation 
nor im payment of dividends, the weight of legal opinion being 
against either, but by writing down goodwill. The past year was 
notable for two things directly affecting the business: (1) Unemploy- 
ment, which reached high-water mark in the middle of the year ; 
and (2) the steady fall in prices throughout the year, food prices 





falling from 178 to 95 per cent. above pre-war level. In such a 
business as theirs, with nearly 1,000 branches carrying stocks ot 
various commodities, the minimum of stock must in the aggregate 
be very considerable. Falling markets did not benefit shareholders, 
ee as the policy was adhered to of giving the customer the 
full and immediate benefit of any fall in prices. It was by that 
policy, however, coupled with the high quality of the goods sold, 
that they had attracted ever-increasing numbers of customers, with 
the result that they recorded a large imcrease in the volume of trade, 
and, as a direct consequence, a satisfactory increase in the profit 
realised. Shareholders would be interested to know that they had 
acquired the commodious premises adjoining their present head- 
quarters, until recently occupied by the City Life Assurance 
Company. As soon as the alterations were completed and inter- 
communication was made with these new offices, a large section of 
the clerical staff would be transferred. This would enable them to 
extend the warehouse accommodation—an overdue adjustment 
rendered necessary by the demands of their expanding business. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000, 7 


|__ Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FARMS ®S?3¢z 4xp soy 
THE STRATHSOMERS ESTATES 


(Near Port Elizabeth, under Lake Mentz). 
Farms from 20 acres upwards, under irrigation, for Dairying, Fruit, Oranges, 
Pigs, Sheep, Poultry, Bees. Easy terms. 
Apply WALTER EDMONDS, 17 CHAUCER ROAD, BEDFORD. 
Further information or inquiry invited from Offices of the High Com- 
missioner for the Union of S. Africa, Trafalgar Square, London. 
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SOUTHERN, Publisher (Dept. 022), 3 BOLT COURT, LONDON, E.C. 4. 








PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

Lend 70%, a of Taz NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ion, W.C. 2. 








TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and pony typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, ton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and pune executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testi jal Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
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OUR GAS SUPPLY 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GAS COUNCIL. 


By H. R. W. 


After hearing his speech to the Shareholders of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company, I obtained an interview with Mr. D. Milne Watson 
(the Governor of that Company and the President of the National Gas 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland) to ask him for some further 
information respecting the question which has been so much ventilated 
in the Press recently as to the quality of gas now being supplied to 
the public and as to whether it has become more dangerous than 
formerly as a consequence of recent legislation. 


No CHANGE IN GAs SUPPLIED. 


In answer to the question I put to him on this point, Mr. Milne 
Watson stated emphatically that the gas supplied to-day by his own 
Company and throughout the Country is not a whit less safe to use 
than it has been for many years. As a matter of fact, in most cases 
the gas now supplied contains less carbon-monoxide than it did during 
the war and especially during the recent coal stoppage. 

Mr. Milne Watson pointed out that, ‘‘ as everybody knows, or should 
know, gas has been dangerous to use in careless or ignorant ways for 
the hundred years and more that it has served the community. All 
gas necessarily contains enough carbon-monoxide to be poisonous if 
it is inhaled unburnt, and if it contained no carbon-monoxide would 
asphyxiate anyone who continuously breathed it. Like fire, water, 
steam, petrol or electricity, gas is a good servant but a bad master.” 


No ODOURLESS GAS BEING SUPPLIED. 


“ But,” I said to him, “is it not the fact that carbon-monoxide has 
no smell and that this odourless gas is now being supplied in such a 
way that people can breathe it unconsciously and be thereby seriously 
affected or killed?” Mr. Milne Watson assured me that such a 
suggestion was absolutely untrue and inherently ridiculous. Carbon- 
monoxide is only supplied as one of the constituents of a mixed gas 
from which it does not become separated, and which has a strong, 
characteristic and offensive odour which makes an escape of such gas 
instantly noticeable. 


Escapes LESS FREQUENT. 


The next question that I asked him was: “ Are escapes of gas 
more frequent than formerly ?’’ To this his reply was that evidence 
given before a Board of Trade Committee recently showed that, thanks 
to improved gas fittings, better workmanship in installation and the 
much more general knowledge respecting the use of gas in these days 
than formerly, accidents due to its use are fewer in proportion now 
than ever. “ In the past twenty years,” said Mr. Milne Watson, “ the 
slot meter, which has brought the convenience and economy of gas 
into the homes of all the workers in our towns and cities, has trebled 
the number of persons using and familiar with gas. The consequence 
of this has been to reduce the proportion of accidents relative to the 
population having gas in daily use. The surprise is not that there are 
occasional accidents attending the constant supply of gas to somewhere 
about 35 million people in this country, but that happily those accidents 
are so few.” 

“That, of course, does not mean that the gas industry is in any 
way indifferent to the occurrence of such accidents. On the contrary, 
it has sought, and is always seeking, by every means, through recom- 
mending the use of improved gas piping, fittings, appliances, and their 
installation and maintenance by properly qualified workmen, to 
diminish the accidents arising from the use of gas. Thanks to this 
and to the teaching of the use of gas to children im school cookery 
and laundry classes ; to the fact that domestic servants no longer, in 
most cases, come from homes where gas is unknown; and to the 
substitution of incandescent mantles for open flame burners (which 
diminishes the risk of gas being blown out instead of being turned off, 
as in former days and as now in America by illiterate foreign immi- 
grants), escapes of gas are less frequent than ever in proportion to 
its practically universal employment as a household necessity.” 

“Of course,”’ said Mr. Milne Watson, “ the public should continue 
to be careful, but they have no need to be fearful. There is no more 
danger now than formerly ; no change whatever has taken place to 
their disadvantage.” 

“There is another point, Mr. Milne Watson,” I said, “‘ on which I 
should like information for the public, and that is: Are the products 
of combustion from burnt gas more harmful if there is a high percentage 


of carbon-monoxide in the gas supplied than if the percentage is 
low?” Here, again, the reply was entirely reassuring. ‘‘ There is 
no carbon-monoxide in the products from completely burnt gas, what. 
ever percentage of carbon-monoxide there may have been in the gas 
before it was burnt. The only products from the complete com. 
bustion of gas are carbonic acid and water vapour, which scientific 
research has clearly demonstrated to be in no way poisonous.” 


RECENT LEGISLATION HAS MADE NO CHANGE. 


“Then, Mr. Milne Watson, it is mot true to suggest that recent 
legislation has given the gas industry freedom to supply a more dan. 
gerous gas than formerly it could, and that the gas industry as a 
consequence of that legislation is exposing the publ. c to increased risk ?” 

“Certainly not. Any such suggestion is absolutely without foun. 
dation. The Gas Companies have mever been under any statutory 
or other restriction regarding the percentage of carbon-monoxide in 
the gas supplied. When the manufacture of carburetted water gas 
(which contains a high percentage of carbon-monoxide) was introduced 
into this country for the sake of the convenience and economy which 
attended its employment as an adjunct to coal gas manufacture, 
fears were expressed, as they are being expressed now, as to the possi- 
bility of increased danger of damage to the public health. After 
careful inquiry, however, the Government of the day decided not to 
impose any restriction, and for a quarter of a century carburetted 
water gas has been made and distributed in admixture with coal gas, 
with no restriction as to the carbon-monoxide content of the mixed 
gas supplied ; and although during emergencies that percentage has 
been double what it is to-day, there has been no detrimental effect on 
public health.” 


Gas HELPS TO LOWER DEATH RATE. 


“It is not without significance that the death rate for London 
during the past year was the lowest on record. This was not uncon- 
nected with the fact that, owing to the practical abolition of smoke 
and the very general use of gas during the three months for which 
the supplies of coal were stopped, the hours of sunshine enjoyed in 
London were much higher than normally.’’ ‘‘ When,” added Mr. 
Milne Watson, “‘ one considers the enormous increase in the use of 
gas in recent years (that is, during a period in which it has contained 
a higher percentage of carbon-monoxide than in the days before the 
introduction of carburetted water gas), and the fact that during those 
years accidents from the use of gas have relatively decreased, one can 
state definitely that all the evidence is against, while no proofs— 
merely suggestions and fears—have been adduced in support of the 
statement that public health has been detrimentally affected by the 
presence of an increased percentage of carbon-monoxide in the gas 
distributed either in this country or in the United States.” 


AMERICA USES DOUBLE OUR CARBON-MONOXIDE. 

“Is the percentage of carbon-monoxide in the gas supplied in 
America as high as it is in this country ?”’ I asked. The answer was 
really a startling one: “‘ Not only as high, but in many cases double 
the percentage supplied here. For example, in Washington, nothing 
but carburetted water gas is supplied, and the Bureau of Public Health 
for that city state that the percentage of carbon-monoxide in the gas 
(over 28 per cent., which is double the percentage contained in the 
gas we are supplying in London to-day) has no detrimental effect upon 
the health of the capital of the United States.” 

“Let me emphasise again,” said Mr. Milne Watson, ‘‘ the fact that 
no change in the gas supplied has taken place as the result of recent 
legislation, which did not confer upon the gas industry amy greater 
freedom than it previously possessed, but provided that inquiry 
should be held into the question of whether that freedom should be 
continued. Such an inquiry has been held by a competent and inde- 
pendent committee of the Board of Trade, under the chairmanship 
of Sir William Pearce, M.P., F.C.S.—a committee which had as one 
of its members the Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health; and 
that committee, after hearing full evidence on all sides, reported that 
they were of opinion that no restriction on the percentage of carbon- 
monoxide was necessary or desirable.” 


THE INTERESTS OF THE PUBLIC SAFEGUARDED. 

“The gas industry is simply confirmed in a freedom that it has 
always possessed and has never abused, and which it has no intention 
to abuse to the detriment of the public—a course that, as the slightest 
reflection would show, would be equally to the detriment of its own 
prosperity. The business of the gas industry is to give its customers 
a satisfactory supply of gas at the lowest possible price, not to kill, 
injure or frighten its customers; and,” said Mr. Milne Watson, “s 
am frankly surprised that anybody in his senses should have supposed 
that the responsible administrators of any industry—let alone one of 
the public importance and repute of the gas industry—would embark 
upon a policy of combined homicide and suicide ! ”’ 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE 
COMPANY 


CHEAPER GAS; THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
NO GROUNDS FOR ALARM AS TO DANGER FROM GAS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of The Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held on the 1oth February. Mr. D. Milne Watson (the 
Governor) presided. The Chairman said: The year that has just 
closed has been one of the most anxious and extraordinary in the annals 
of the Company. As I told you at our meeting in February last, 
owing to the umprecedented slump in residuals, the Company found 
itself in a position of difficulty, and I explained to you at the time why 
an advance in the price of gas had become absolutely necessary. We 
knew then that a bad time awaited us, but it was not long before our 
troubles were still further accentuated by the stoppage in the Coal 
Mining Industry which occurred at the beginning of April. Fortunately, 
at the beginning of the stoppage we had good stocks of coal and oil, 
but after two months our stock of coal became exhausted and we were, 
therefore, forced to purchase large quantities of Continental and 
American coal in order to keep going. 


THE Cost OF THE COAL DISPUTE. 


The cost to the Company was very serious. We not only had to pay 
a high price for the foreign coal, but owing to its inferior quality we 
had to bear the additional expense of purchasing almost a double 
quantity. The result was that we lost nearly /500,000, without 
reckoning the loss of busimess which was a direct consequence of the 
restrictions placed upon the consumption of gas. 


A STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 

When it is considered that we have passed through the greatest 
coal dispute that has ever afflicted this country, the result of the year’s 
working as shown in the Revenue Account is good evidence of its strong 
financial position generally. 

The sale of gas during last year shows a decrease of 5 per cent. While 
this is much to be regretted, it is not a matter to be wondered at and is 
due to three principal causes—first of all, the coal stoppage and the 
necessity for strict economy in the consumption of gas; secondly, 
the depressed state of trade during the whole of the year, accentuated 
as it was by the coal dispute ; and thirdly, the extraordinary weather 
which we experienced during 1921. 


FALLING REVENUE FROM RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 

The outstanding adverse feature of the accounts is the falling off in 
the revenue from the Company's bye-products. The revenue from 
these has fallen from £4,839,000 to {2,498,000, a decrease of {2,341,000 
in the year. 

No CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM. 

There is no occasion, however, for pessimism. There is no doubt 
that as far as the Company's business is concerned we have turned the 
corner and that we have seen the worst. The prices of our principal 
taw materials have fallen considerably, and we have come to an arrange- 
ment with the principal Unions concerned by which the wages of our 
employees are regulated on a sliding scale on the basis of the cost of 
living. 

REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF Gas. 

Towards the end of the year the general position of the Company 
was such that the Directors felt justified in announcing a reduction in 
the price of gas to 1s. 1d. per therm. This will mean a saving to the 
consumers of {600,000 a year. The announcement of this reduction 
im price, together with the resumption of hiring facilities, has produced 
an increased demand for gas which is most encouraging. 


THE ALLEGED INCREASED DANGER OF GAS. 


There has been a great deal of prominence given in the press recently 
to the composition and quality of the gas supplied in this country 
generally, and a suggestion has been made that the gas now being sup- 
plied is a danger to the public. There is absolutely no ground for this 
Suggestion. Not only in the interests of the shareholders in gas 
undertakings throughout the country, but also for the purpose of 
restoring the confidence of any consumers of gas who may possibly be 
alarmed by the comments which have appeared in the press, I feel it 
my duty to place on record the true positior:. 


AN INDEPENDENT FNQUIRY. 

Gas companies have never been under any restriction with regard 
to the proportion of carbon monoxide “which the gas supplied by them 
should contain, and as recently as six months ago the question was 
reviewed in all its bearings by a Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade, under the chairmanship of Sir William Pearce, M.P. As a 
result of a thorough and careful hearing and consideration of full 
evidence both for and against restriction, this Committee decided 


that it was neither necessary nor desirable to impose any restriction 
on the Gas Industry in respect of the percentage of carbon monoxide 
in the gas supplied. 

Unfortunately, many of the statements which have appeared recently 
have been incorrect, and I would draw attention to the following facts, 
which can be established beyond all doubts. 


No CHANGE IN MANUFACTURE. 

1. This Company has been supplying a mixture of coal gas and 
carburetted water gas for many years past, and indeed was the first 
Gas Undertaking in this country to do so. No change in our methods 
of manufacture has been made since the passing of the Gas Regulation 
Act, and all suggestions to the contrary, and all fears based on these 
suggestions, are unfounded. 

2. The percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas now being supplied 
by the Company is practically the same as was supplied in ror14 and 
previously, and it is quite untrue to say that the recent accidents have 
been due to any alteration in the composition of gas. 


CARBON MONOXIDE IN AMERICA. 

Throughout the United States carburetted water gas alone, without 
any admixture of coal gas, is very largely distributed. In Washington, 
carburetted water gas alone has been distributed for many years past, 
and the Bureau of the Public Health Service of the U.S.A. expressly 
state that the presence of carbon monoxide up to thirty per cent. is not 
prejudicial. An analysis of the gas distributed in Washington showed 
the presence of 28.7 per cent. of carbon monoxide, approximately 
double the percentage distributed in this Company’s area. 

3. The accidents due to the escape of gas are lower now in proportion 
to the number of users of gas than they have ever been before. 


No ODOURLESS GAS SUPPLIED. 


4. It has been suggested that many accidents are caused by reason 
of the gas supplied being odourless. This is absolutely incorrect. 
It is true that pure carbon monoxide may be odourless in itself, but 
pure carbon monoxide is not and could not possibly be supplied by 
gas undertakings by itself, as it is mixed with several times its volume 
of other gas of considerable pungency, from which it cannot be separated 
in the process of distribution. It is inconceivable, therefore, that an 
escape of gas with its unmistakable smell could avoid detection. 
Any suggestion to the contrary is absurd. 


No CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


Speaking with a full sense of my responsibility, I assert that there is 
nothing in the composition of the gas now being supplied which need 
give the slightest cause for fear. 


Low TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION. 

Gas undertakings are constantly being attacked because they do not 
carbonise coal at a low temperature, and it is assumed by the advocates 
of the latter method that Gas Undertakings are antagonistic to low- 
temperature carbonisation. Nothing is further from the fact. The 
Gas Industry as a whole in not antagonistic to any particular method 
of production of gas, and I can safely say that there is no prejudice 
against low-temperature carbonisation as such. I think it would be 
well if I gave a few reasons why we do not adopt this method. 

The principal reason is that it is not am economical gas-making 
proposition, but a process that has for its objects, first, the production 
of increased quantities of tar oils and free burning coke, gas being the 
residual of manufacture. This is essentially different from our own 
process, which is for the purpose of obtaining the maximum quantity 
of gas from the coal. The high-temperature process produces 70 therms 
per ton of coal, while the low-temperature production of therms is 
rarely more than 40. To compensate for the decreased efficiency of 
gas production by the low-temperature process, we should, were it 
adopted, throughout our Works, need to purchase nearly double the 
amount of coal we now carbonise. New carbonising plant would be 
required to replace that now in use, necessitating the expenditure of 
very large sums of money. The low-temperature gas is also, in practice, 
entirely unsuitable for use in ordinary gas appliances by itself, owing 
to its excessively high calorific value. For these reasons we in this 
Company do not consider that the adoption of low-temperature car- 
bonisation would be in the best interests of either the shareholders 
or the consumers. 

THE DIVIDENDS RECOMMENDED. 

In conclusion, the result of the Company’s working for the year, 
after paying the Statutory Dividends in respect of the June Half-Year, 
is that there remains a balance of /661,000, out of which the Directors 
recommend the payment of the full Statutory Dividends on the 
Preference, Maximum and Ordinary Stocks, viz., 4 per cent., 3} per cent. 
and /4 13s. 4d. per cent. per annum, respectively. 


Hope OF CHEAPER GAS. 

With regard to the future, I believe we have seen the worst, but the 
price of gas is still too high to be good for business, and it is the hope 
of the Directors that during the present year the lower prices of coal 
and oil and the reductions in working expenses will enable us to reduce 
the price below 1s. 1d. per therm to which we reduced it in December. 
I feel assured, as I said earlier in my speech, that the tide has turned 
and that we have every reason for confidence in the Company’s future. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Of intense interest to all Students 
of Modern Educational Methods 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Scheme of Auto- 


Education in 


READING 
WRITING 


By means of “ Individual’ Apparatus 


By M. CRUICKSHANK 


Miss Cruickshank (Montessori Diploma) has devoted 
many years to the close study of “ Individual” 
methods applied to the training of infants. 

The course consists of 9 Stages, including 18 separate 
publications and teaching apparatus, in which are 
used 214 coloured illustrations. 











The scheme has the following features : 


GRADATION 


The apparatus is graded with extreme care. 
Each step is the result of practical experience, 
and presents just the requisite amount of diffi- 
culty to sustain interest. 


ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT 


Every item of the apparatus is distinguished 
by a mark or a colour so that the child always 
has a guide in replacing missing apparatus. 


ECONOMY 


All apparatus which experience has shown has 
not held the interest of the child has been dis- 
carded, thus reducing the apparatus to a 
minimum. 


ATTRACTIVENESS 


Everything has been made as attractive to the 
child as possible. Objects and pictures are all 
in colour. 

















The Publishers have spared no expense in preparing the 
apparatus for this important scheme. It is available com- 
plete or in separate stages, and all readers of THE NEW 
STATESMAN interested in education are invited to send for 
the brochure giving full particulars. 
Cut out form below and ome to-day. 


To The Educational Publishing Company, Limited, 
9 Southampton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
I shall be pleased to receive (gratis and free of any obligation) 


full particulars of the ‘‘ Cruickshank ’’ Method of Teaching Reading 
and Writing. 
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THE RECORD OF A GREAT SCANDAL. 


Under the Searchlight. 


By Hon. VIOLET DOUGLAS-PENNANT. 12s. 6d. 

Of all the revelations that peace has let loose on the public, 

this is unquestionably the most enlightening. A severer 

indictment of a Government department or an official inquiry 
has seldom been framed. 


Up Against It in Nigeria. 
By LANGA-LANGA. Profusely Illustrated. 18s, 
“‘ Full of the humour that keeps life sweet. . . . There is 
a gaiety in the book which is curiously infectious.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“‘ More fascinating than any novel. Every page illuminated 
with wit and humour.’’—Daily Graphic. 


Language: its Nature, Development and 
Origin. By OTTO JESPERSEN. 18s, 


“ Dr. Jespersen is one of the most learned linguists whom 
the nineteenth century has produced.”—Saturday Review. 


Readers and Writers (1918-1921). 


By A. R. ORAGE. 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Orage is a Salutary Influence. He is not a harsh, 

but an exacting master; his manners are irreproachable, 
and his standards are severe.’’—Morning Post. 


The Foundations of Aesthetics. 
By Cc. K. OGDEN, J. A. RICHARDS, and jams 
we OOD. Illustrated. : de 
“In their criticisms of Croce and of the doctrine of 
nificant form ’ they are clear and cogent.’’—Times. 


The Problem of War and Its Solution. 
By J. E. GRANT. 12s. 6d. 
The purport of this book is indicated by its title. The 
Biological and Historical Aspects of the Problem are sur- 
veyed, and the solution, the application of which is within 
the range of practical politics, is clearly described. 


The Revival of Italy. 


By Professor G. D. HERRON. 5s. [Just out. 
Not since the great Renaissance has Italy been so full of 
promise for the rest of the world, and it is with a view to 
showing the importance of the present Italian hour that this 
book has been written. 


Denmark: A Co-operative Commonwealth. 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE. 7s. 6d. 
“ Short and readable, it provides us with the really relev ant 
facts of Danish agriculture and Danish co-operation.” 


—Daily News. 
China Captive or Free. 
By G. REID. 12s. 6d. [Just out. 
This book divulges facts hitherto ke ae secret and brings 
more clearly to light many facts which bear on a correct 
understanding of East and West. 
The Foundations of Sovereignty and other 
Essays. By HAROLD J. LASKI. 15s. 


An ae at the reconstruction of political theory in 
terms, not of decayed institutions and traditional ideas, but 
of the actual institutions and needs confronting us to-day. 


Fifth Impression Now Ready. 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
By Professor C. BAUDOUIN. An exposition of the 





work of M. EMILE COUE, at Nancy. 10s. 6d. 
“The most exciting book since the ‘ Origin of Species.’ ”’ 
—WNation. 





Poems of a Riper Experience. 


By W. HALL. 58. 
+ They are of exalted thought. The whole work is 


distinguished by sincerity and devotion.” 


—S. Wales Daily News. 
Out of My Keeping. 


Verses. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Is. 
A NEW NOVEL BY ERIC LEADBITTER. 





Author of ‘‘Rain before Seven,” ‘‘ Shepherd’s Warning,’ etc 
Dead Reckoning. 7s. 6d. 
The Moreton Mystery. 

By E. DEJ EANS. 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


A thrilling murder story. 
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